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WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


INKLINGS FROM THE FRONTIER; 


Life and Observations among Civilized 
Indi 


Fort Wasarta, C. N., Jan. 16, 1860. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Seminole is a Museogee or Creek word, and 
in that language signifies a runaway. 

Atter the Spanish invasion of the Floridas, 
and after the once-powerful Yamassees had 
been reduced in numbers and weakened in 
arength, parties of disaffected Creeks com- 
bined, ran away from the Creek rulers, emi- 
grated to Florida, where they pounced upon 
the Yamassees, whom they conquered, adopted, 
A and incorporated among themselves, thus form- 
ing the Seminole nation. 

Every one is familiar with the history of the 
Florida war, and it would be useless for me to 
give more than the merest glance at the former 
history of the Seminoles. 

In 1832, a treaty was made with a portion of 
the Seminole chiefs, at Payne's Landing, in 
Florida, by which they conditionally agreed to 
give up all their reservations, and remove to 
the trans-Mississippian region. 
the most influential chiefs, and the great body 
of the Seminole people, were bitterly opposed 
ty removing from their pleasant homes. 

regarded the treaty as unfair and treacherous, 
| aod declared against receiving it. But, in spite 
"} of the dissatisfaction of the Seminoles, in 1834 
President Jackson sent General Wiley Thomp- 
son to prepare for their emigration. 
how unwilling they were to leave their homes 
for an unknown land and an ungenial climate, 
he called a conference to meet at Fort King. 
(n this occasion, General Thompson assumed 
unheard-of powers, and proceeded, in a very 
deliberate, pompous, and insulting manner, 
to cashier all those chiefs who were unfavor- 
Against such unwar- 
rantable and silly proceedings, Oseeola, a 
@ young man of great talents, and their favorite 
chief, spoke in a very sarcastic manner, and 
jook a tone which highly incensed the great 
Wiley, clothed with brief authority; and the 
brave young chief was forthwith arrested, put 
in irons, and thrown in prison for a day and 
night. For twenty-four hours, with fetters on 
his limbs, the proud Osceola lay in the guard- 
house prison of the garrison, chafing under a 
sense of degradation, a cruel wrong, an outra- 
geous insult, and forming plans of future re- 
He well knew that it was to him whom 
his people were looking as their leader. 
also knew, that if he remained a prisoner, the 
courage and resolution of the Seminoles would 
fail them, and that they would probably be in- 
fluenced by the traitor chiefs to agree to the 
Hence, he resolved to dissemble, 
pretended penitence, signed the treaty, and was 


But some of 


Finding 


But it was soon ascertained that the much- 
dreaded Osceola was not sincere, and had only 
signed the treaty in order to have the galling 
shackles remoyed, and be set at liberty, that he 
wivht wreak “his véngeniice on a hated foe, 
whom he considered to be heaping wrongs and 
eruel oppression upon him and his people, and 
The first act of Osce- 
ola’s cruel and savage revenge was the massa- 
cre of Major Dade and one hundred and seven- 
The latter was on his way from 
Fort Brooke to Fort King, to join Gen. Clinch. 
When within about twenty miles of his destina- 
tion, he was attacked by Osceola and his war- 
tors, who had Jain in ambush. 
fated number ever lived to tell the sad story, 
and he died of his wounds soon after. 

That same day, Gen. Wiley Thompson, with 
several officers of the garrison, was dining with 
the sutler, whose residence was’ but a short 
distance beyond the fortifications. 
through his spies, had learned that this con- 
Vivial party was to meet at that particular time 
And after the decisive blow had 
been struck in the “ Dade massacre,” he drew 
ofa hundred picked warriors, and rode, with 
ill possible dispatch, to do his work of revenge 
on the man who had once dared to shackle the 
limbs of a proud Seminole chief. In the midst 
ofa drunken revel, Gen. Thompson fell. dead, 
pierced by fifteen bullets. 
sworn to plunge his knife into the heart of the 
great Wiley, rushed into the house, fulfilled his 
oath, and took his sealp. 

Butall these things have passed into history ; 
and [ have unwittingly been letting my pen run 
into a rehearsal of too many details. 

It has been said, and I believe with truth, 
that our nation has neyer been engaged ina 
war at all comparable with the war with Osce- 
tla, the Seminole chief, generally known as the 
Florida war. In Osceola, our greatest warriors 
wet a foeman worthy of their steel—a man of 
great talents, courage, bravery, and general- 
Against him were “pitted” Generals 
Seott, Jesup, Clinch, Jackson, Taylor, Gaines, 
Worth, and many other officers whose names 
are now written in the book of fame. 
long time Gsceola outgeneraled all who caine 
against him. Our history does not record. an 
lustanee of such a series of heroic military ser- 
Vices, where both sides so bravely met dangers 
and difficulties, privations and suffering, ‘or 
tvinced so much Spartan courage and sell-de- 
None of our Indian wacs—probably 
all of them tog-ther—ever drained the public 
Treasury of so much money as did the Florida 


But one.of the 


Osceola, 


Osceola, who had 


At last, Osceola was captured, while under 
the protection. of a flag, accompanied | by but 
fw of his warriors, and escorting a small party 
of whites, who had formerly been his friends, 
‘0 the settlements. But General Jesup, having 
‘n view his breach of faith after havin 
thackles knocked off of his limbs,. an 
hany subsequent stratagems, believed him to 
© treacherous, caused him to be forcibly de- 
tained, regardless of the rules of honorable 
Warfare; had him again put in irons, and car- 
tied a prisoner to Fort Moultrie, South Caro- 
ina, A few months after his confinement, he 
tied of the pulmonary consumption. His. re- 
tains now rest in the burial grounds of that 
ld fort, under a plain marble slab, engraved 
vith the simple inscription, “ Osceola.” 

the Seminoles to this day venerate his name 
ind adore his memory... Since I have -been iin 
this country, it has been my good. fortune. to 
‘come acquainted with several yory_intelli- 
gent and interesting persons who-claim to de 
descendant relatives of the great chieftain. 
In 1842, it was thought that Gen., then-Col. 
orth, had the honor of terminating’ this war 
With the Seminoles. But, as every one conyer- 
‘ant with the history of the past decade knows, 
ned Billy Bowles, with his band, re- 
eave Florida with the majority of his 
tthren, remained behind, and: provoked an- 
other war with the United States. In this, late 
¥ar, Gen, Harney and Col, Monroe figured as 
picuous characters, vate 
hile en route for Utah; in the ‘spring’ of 
fn? One company of the fourth artillery, tresh 
°m the swamps and Everglades of Florida, 
Mo mPanied our division as far as Fort Lara- 


e I sat around their camp fires at 
it, and listened to anecdotes about the Sem- |'’ 
f, Billy Bowlegs, or heard long-spun 
from the lips of old.soldicrs, in rela- 
cir perils by land and by water; their 
ard marches through never-endin u 
; escapes from’ assassination’ 

Indians, from alligators‘and other wi 
rom starvation, and from. béing eat up 
Mmense swarms of mosquitoes... :, 
Were some companies, however, in Flor- 
although they were continually annoyed 
ns never got to-see one of them during 


They 


He 


But for 


g swamps, 


the whole of their long sojourn in that land of 
flowers, fevers, and fussy mosquitoes. 


But even Billy Bowlegs at.last found that, 


with his mere handful of wartiors, it was folly 
to contend with so powerful a nation as the 
United States. A final treaty was made, and 
but a little more than a year ago the Seminoles 
of Florida looked at the graves of their fathers 
for the last time, sprinkled them with parting 
tears, and then turned their. streaming eyes to 
the “land of. promise.” They arrived at their 
new homes in the early part of last winter. Short- 
ly after their arrival, they lost their chief, Billy 
Bowlegs, who died suddenly, as it is supposed, 
from ‘the effects of poison, administered by 
some of his enemies. 


This last accession to the Seminole nation 


have sadly degenerated from the original stock, 
being much’ mixed with negroes aid Mexican 
adventurers. They do not seem to prove a 
very valuable acquisition to their more advanced 
brethren, who have for many years been fol- 
lowing the avocations of peace and civilization. 
Yet let us hope much from them. The spring 
following their arrival, they turned their atten- 
tion and_ best efforts to agri ' 

for their future welfare, with a courage and 
energy truly commendable. 


It were perhaps well that I should remark 


here, before proceeding further with the plan I 
have laid out for treating this subject, that all 
the nations now inhabiting this fair and beauti- 
ful country were considerably advanced in civ- 


ilization, even before they were compelled to 
remove from their Southern homes. They had 


been led to believe, by treaties made with the 


United States, that the lands then and there set 


apart for them were their own to hold and occu- 


py forever. And Government agents had sol- 


emnly assured them that they should never be in- 
terfered with or molested in their rights. Hence, 


the wise men of the respective nations set about 
adopting plans for the amelioration of the con- 


dition of their people, and fitting them for the 


enjoyment of such a future as circumstances 
then seemed to be pressing upon them. In 
grave council assembled, they had deliberated 


on subjects concerning their future welfare, and 


had resolved to give up the chase as a means 
of subsistence, quit their savage mode of life, 


their white brothers, with whom they were sur- 
rounded. Laws, assimilating as near in matter 
and form as the capacities of the peoples whom 
they were to govern would admit of, were 
adopted, and put. in force. Of course, many 
of their laws would be atrocious if enacted 
by more civilized and enlightened legislators. 
But these Indian lawgivers considered them 
necessary to keep the people in the path which 
had been marked out for them. One of these 
laws made the selling of Indian lands to white 
men punishable with death. Guy Oax.ear. 





The following story, published by Ticknor & 
Fields, of Boston, from the English edition, is 
so touching and beautiful, that we give it en- 


tire to our readers. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
BY JOHN BROWN, M. D. 


Four-and-thirty years ago, Bob Ainslie and 
I were coming up Infirmary. street. from the 
High School, our heads together, and our arms 
intertwisted, as only lovers and boys know how 
or why. 

When we got to the top of the street, and 
turned north, we espied a crowd at the Tron 
Church. “A dog fight!” shouted Bob, and was 
off; and so was I, both of us all but praying 


And is not this boy nature? and human nature 


to be out before we see it? Dogs like fighting ; 
old Isaac says they “delight” in it, and for the 
best of all reasons ; and boys are not cruel be- 
cause they like to see the fight. They see three 
of the great cardinal virtues of dog or man— 
courage, endurance, and skill—in intense ac- 
tion. This is very different from a love of ma- 
king dogs fight, and enjoying, and aggravating, 
and making gain, by their pluck. A boy—be 
he ever so fund himself of fighting—if he he a 
good boy, hates and despises all this, but he 
would have run off with Bob and me fast 
enough; it is a natural, and a not wicked in- 
terest, that all boys and men have in witness- 
ing intense energy in action. 

Does any curious and finely-ignorant woman 
wish to know how Bob’s eye at a glance an- 
nounced a dog fight to his brain? He did not, 
he could not, see the dogs fighting; it was a 
flash of an inference, a rapid induction. The 
crowd round a couple of dogs fighting is a 
crowd masculine mainly, with an occasional 
active, compassionate woman, fluttering wildly 
round the outside, and using her tongue and 


“ brutes; ” it is ‘a crowd annular, compact, and 


to one common focus. 


several open boxes, and from a‘null which ma 


take their course; the 
Yarrow is free. ay 


| Yarrow in'his arms, comforting him. - 


Homeric phrase,” he 


small men, panting behind. 


dewlaps shaking as he goes 


fastens on -his throat, To! our: astonishmen 


serious, remonstrative roar. How is this? Bo! 


‘Jeather of some ancient hin. 
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sides Wea s 


, 


and adopt the civil and industrial pursuits of 


that it might not be over b:fore we got up! 


too? and don’t we all wish a house on fire not- 


her hands freely upon the men, as so many 


mobile; a crowd centripetal, having its eyes 
and its heads all bent downwards and inwards, 


Well, Bob and I are'up, and find it is not 
over ; 8 small thorough-bred, white bull terrier, 
is busy throttling a large shepherd’s dog, unac- 
customed to war, but not to be trifled with. 
They are hard at it; the scientific little fellow 
doing his work in great style, his pastoral ene- 
my fighting wildly, but with the sharpest of 
teeth and a great courage. Science and breed- 
ing, however, soon had their own; the Game 
Chicken, as the premature Bob called him, 
working his way up, took his final grip of 
poor Yarrow’s throat, and he lay gasping and 
done for. His master,.a brown, handsome, big 
young shepherd from Tweedsmuir, would haye 
liked to have knocked down any man, would 
“drink up Esil, or eat a crocodile,” for that 
part, if he had a chance; it was no use kick- 
ing the little dog’; that would only make him 
hold the.closer. Many were the. means shouted 
out in mouthfuls, of the best possible ways of 
ending it. “ Water!’’ but there was none near, 
and many cried for it who might have got it 
from the well at Blackfriars Wynd. “Bite the 
tail!’ and a large, vague, benevolent, middle- 
aged man, more desirous than wise, with some 
struggle got the bushy end of Yarrow’s tail into 
his ample mouth, and bit it with all his might. 
This was ‘more ‘than enough for the much-en- 
during, much-perspiring shepherd, who, with a 
gleam of joy over his broad visage, delivered a 
terrific facer upon our large, vague, benevolent, 
middle-aged friend, who went down like a shot. 

Still the Chicken holds; death not far. off. 
“Snuff !'a ‘pinch of snuff!” observed a calm, 
highly-dressed young buck; with an: eye-glass 
in his eye. . ‘Snuff, indeed!” growled the: an- 
gry crowd, affronted and.glaring. “Snuff! a 
pinch of snuff!” again. observes. the buck, but 
‘with more urgency ; whereupon were produced 


have been’ at. Culloden, he took-a pinch, knelt 
down, and..presented it to the. nose of the 
Chicken. . The laws of physiology and of snuff 


icken sneezes, and 
/0 The young’ pastoral giant stalks off, with 


But the bull terrier’s. blood is up, and his 
soul unsatisfied; he grips the first dog he 
meets, and discovering she is not a dog, in 

A nakes & brief’ sort of 
vamende, and is off. "The boy, with Bob’ and 
me.at their head, are after him; down Niddry 
street he, goes;, bent,,on,mischief;, up the 
Cowgate, like an arrow—Bob and I, and our 


‘There, undeér'thé single arch of the South 
ere huge mastiff, sauntering down the 
middle of the causeway, as if with his hands in 
his pockets ;, he is old, gray, brindled, as big as 
a little Highland bull, and has the Shaksperian 


The ‘Chicken makes ‘straight at ‘hit, ‘and 


the great greature does. nothing but stand still, 
hold himself up,iand roar—yes, roar; a long, 


and Tare up to them. Heis musaled! The 
bailies had proclaimed a general muzzling, and 
his nfaster, ‘studying strength and © economy 
mainly, kad encompassed, his. huge jaws ina 
home-made, apparatus, constr tes oph of the 


rage—a sort of terrible grin; his teeth gleam- 
ing, ready, from out of the darkness ; the strap 
across his mouth tense as a bowstring;. his 
whole frame stiff with indignation and gur- 
prise; his roar asking us all round, “ Did you 
ever see the like of this?” He looked a statne 
of anger and astonishment, done in Aberdeen 
granite. 

We soon had a crowd; the Chicken held on. 
“A knife!” cried Bob; and a cobbler gave 
him his knife; you kuow the kind of knife, 
worn away obliquely to a point, and always 
keen. I put its edge to the tense leather; it 
ran before it; and then! one sudden jerk of 
that enormous head, a sort of dirty mist about 
his mouth, no noise—and the bright and fierce 
little fellow is dropped, limp, and dead. A sol- 
emn pause; this was more than any of us had 
bargained for. I turned the little fellow over, 
and saw he was quite dead; the mastiff had 
taken him by the small of the back, like a rat, 
and broken it. 

He looked down at his victim appeased, 
ashamed, and amazed; spuffed him all over, 
stared at him, and, ta 
dead dog ‘up, and said, “ John, we'll bury him 
after tea.”. “ Yes,” said I, and was off after the 
mastiff. He made up the Cowgate at a rapid 
swing; he had forgotten some engagement. 
He turned up the Candlemaker row, and stop: 
ped at the Harrow Inn. 

There was a carrier's cart ready to start, and 
a keen, thin, impatient, black-a-vised little man, 
his hand at his gray horse’s head, looking about 
angrily for something. “ Rab, ye thief!” said 
he, aiming a kick at my great friend, who drew 
cringing up, and avoiding the heavy shoe with 
more agility than dignity, and watching his 
master’s eye slunk dismayed under the cart, his 
ears down, and as much as he had of tail down, 
too. 

What a man this must be, thought I, to whom 
my tremendous hero turns tail! The carrier 
saw the muzzle hanging, cut and useless, from 
his neck, and I eagerly told him the story, 
which Bob and I always thought, and still 
think, Homer, or King David, or Sir Walter, 
alone were worthy to rehearse. The severe lit- 
tle man was mitigated, and condescended to 
say, “ Rab, ma man, puir Rabbie,” whereupon 
the stump of a tail rose up, the ears were cock- 
ed, the eyes filled, and were comforted ; the 
two friends were reconciled. “Hupp!” anda 


went the three. 

Bob and I buried the Game Chicken that 
night, (we had not much of a tea,) in the back- 
green of his house in Melville etreet No. 17, 
with considerable gravity and silence; and be- 
ing at the time in the Iliad, and, like all boys, 
Trojans, we called him Hector, of course. 

Six years have passed—a long time for a bo 
and a dog—Bob Ainslie is off to the wars ; 1 
am a medical student, and clerk at Minto House 
Hospital. 

Rab I saw almost every week on the Wednes- 
day ; and we had much pleasant intimacy. I 
found the way to his heart by frequent scratch- 
ing of his huge head, and an occasional bone. 
When I did not notice hjm, he would plant 
himself straight before me, and stand wagging 
that bud of a tail, and looking up, with his 
head a little to the one side. His master I oc- 
casionally saw; he used to call me “ Maister 
John,” but was laconic as any Spartan. 

One fine October afternoon, I was leaving 
the hospital, when I saw the large gate open, 
and in walked Rab, with that great, and easy 
saunter of his. He looked as if taking general 
possession of the place; like the Duke of Wel- 
lingten entering a subdued city, satiated with 
victory and peace. After him came Jess, now 
white from. age, with her cart, and:init a .wo- 
mar, carefully wrapped up, the carrier leading 
the horse anxiously, and looking back. When 
he saw me, James (for his name was James 
Noble) made a curt and grotesque “ boo,” and 
said, “ Maister John, this is the mistress ; she’s 
got a trouble in her breest—some kind o’ an 
income, we're thinkin’.” 

By this time I saw the woman’s face; she 
was sitting on a sack filled with straw, her hus- 
band’s plaid round her, and his big-coat, with 
its large, white metal buttons, over her feet. 

I never saw a more unforgetable face, pale, 
serious, lonely,* delicate, sweet, without. being 
at all what we call fine. She looked sixty, and 
had on a mutch, white as snow, with its black 
ribbon ; her silvery, smooth hair setting off her 
dark gray eyes—eyes such as one sees only 
twice or thrice in a lifetime, full of suffering, 
full also of the overcoming of it; her eyebrows 
blaek and delicate, and her mouth firm, patient, 
and contented, which few mouths ever are. 

As I have said, I never saw a more beauti- 
ful countenance, or one more subdued to set- 
tled quiet. “ Ailie,” said James, “ this is Mais- 
ter John, the young doctor; Rab’s freend, ye 
ken. We often speak aboot you, doctor.” She 
smiled, and made a movement,.but said noth- 
ing; and prepared to come down, putting her 
ay aside and rising. Had Solomon, in all 
i] 


Sheba at his palace gate, he could not have 
done it more daintily, more tenderly, more like 
a gentleman, than did James the Howgate car- 
rier, when he lifted down Ailie his. wife. 

The contrast of his small, swarthy, weather- 
beaten, keen, worldly face to hers, pale, sab- 
dued, and beautiful, was something wonderful. 
Rab looked on, concerned and. puzzled, but 


to strangle the nurse, the porter, or even me. 
Ailie and he seemed great friends. 


such a burden? 


and it, were of the oddest and swiftest.. 


in ‘his own: line as 


expressive of her being, so muc of her life 





‘wis bpen as fat aé ft could’; his fips ¢urled up in 


thee GH he che Ud Os 


ing a sudden thought, : 


stroke of the whip were given to Jess; and off 


is glory, been handing down the Queen of 


ready for anything that might turn up, were it 


“ As I was sayin’, she’s got a kind-o’ trouble 
in her, breest, doctor ;, wall ye tak’.a look. at 
it?” We walked into the consulting-room, all 
four; Rab, grim and comic, willing to be hap- 
py dnd confidential, if cause could be shown, 
willing ‘also to be the reverse, onthe ‘sattie 
terms.  Ailie sat. down, undid her open gown 
and her Jawn handkerchief round her neck, and, 
without a word, showed me her right breast. I 
looked at and examined it carefully, she andJ 
James watching me, and Rab eyeing all three. 
What could I say? There it was, that had 
once been so soft, so shapely, so white, so gra- 
cious and bountiful, so.‘ full of all blessed con- 
ditions,” hard as a stone,,a centre of horrid 
pain, making that pale face, with its gray, lucid, 
reasonable eyes, and its sweet, resolved mouth, 
express the full measure of sutfering overeome. 
Why. was.thet gentle, modest, sweet woman, 
clean and loveable, condemned, by God to bear 


I got her away to bed. ““ May Rab and me 
bide?” said James: “Fou may; and Rab, if 
he will behave himself.” _ “I'se, warrant’ he’s 
do that, doctor;” and in slunk the faithful 
Beast. I wish you could have seen him. There 
are rio such dogs néw. He belomged to a ‘lost 
tribe.. As I have said, he was’ brindled, and 
gray, like, Rabislaw granite; his hair short, 
hard, and close, like a lion’s; his body thick 
set, like a little bull—a sort of compressed Her- 
cules of a dog. He must have: been ninety 
pounds weight, at the least; he had a large, 
blunt shead;his' muzzle black: as: night, his 
mouth, blacker than amy night, a tooth or :two, 
being all he had, gleaming out of his jaws of 
darkness. His head was scarred with the rec- 
ords of old wounds, a sort of serits of fields of 
battle all over it ; one eye out, one ear eropped 
as close as.was Archbishop Leighton’s father’s ; 
the remaining eye had the power of two; and 
above it, and in constant communication with 
‘it, ‘was a tattered rag of an ear, which was for- 
ever unfurling itself, like an old flag; and ’then 
tat bud. ofa tail,.about one inch long, if is 
could in any sense be said to, be long, being at 
broad as long, the mobility, the instantaneous- 
ness of that bud, were very funny and surprising, 
and its expressive twinklings and witkings, the 
inturcommunications between the eye, ‘the: ear, 


b hi e dignity and simplicity of great 
aa and, me fought his TY. all alon a 
t, ‘to absolute suptemacy, he was as mighty 

pe ds Jalius Casne'ée the Duke ‘of 
Wellington, and. had the gravity* of. all. great 


fighters. . ivh 4 i wy thi Bor hitaia i » bie 
You, must have often observed the, likeness 
* It is not easy’ giving this Loe by ore word; i Li 


cette nena Rae tal ee tuck: inert eotex h 


————— 


of certain men to certain animals, and of cer- 
without thinking of the great Baptist preacher, 


acing, combative, sombre, honest eount ey 
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tain dogs to men. Now, I never looked at Rab} 
‘drawing on; -the ‘goldea, bow! 


Andrew.Fuller.* The same large, heavy, men-| was ; the silver cord was. fast being 





the same deep inevitable eye, the same look— 
as of thunder asleep, but ready—neither a 


Ailie. There was no doubt it must. kill her, 
and soon, It could be removed—it might 
never return—it would give her speedy relief— 


at James, and said, “When?” “To-morrow,” 
said the kind surgeon—a, man of few words. 


ticed that he and she spoke little, but seemed 
following day, at noon, the students came in, 
ing-place, on a small, well-known black: board, 
many remains of old wafers beside it. . On the 


aper were the words, “An ion to-d 
TB Cdr? ois lt at eal dae 





places ; in they crowded, full of interest,and talk. 
“What's the case?” “ Which side is it?” 
Don’t think them heartless; they are neither 
better nor worse than you or 1; they get over 
their professional horrors, and into their proper 
work ; and in them pity,'as- an emotion ending 
in itself, or at best in tears and a long-drawn 
breath, lessens, while pity as a motive is quick- 
ened, and gains power and purpose. It is well 
for poor human nature that it is so. 

The operating theatre is crowded; much talk 
and fun, and all the cordiality and stir of youth. 
The surgeon with his staff of assistants is there. 
In comes Ailie; one look at her quiets and 
abates the eager students. That beautiful old 
woman is too much for them; they sit down, 
and are dumb, and gaze at her. These rough 
boys feel the power of her presence. She walks 
in quickly, but without haste ; dressed in, her 
mutch, her neckerchief, her white dimity short- 
gown, her black bombazine petticoat, showing 
her white worsted stockings, and her carpet- 
shoes. Behind her was James, with Rab. 
James sat down in the distance, and took that 
huge and noble head between his knees. Rab 
looked perplexed and dangerous ; forever cock- 
ing his ear and dropping it as fast. 


on the table, as her friend, the surgeon told her; 
arranged herself, gave a rapid look at James, 
shut her eyes, rested herself on me, and took 
my hand. The operation was at once begun; 
it was necessarily slow; and chloroform—one 
of God’s best gifts to his suffering children— 
was then unknown. The surgeon did his work, 
The pale face showed its pain, but was still 
and silent. Rab’s soul was working within 
him; he saw that something strange was going 
on—blood flowing from his mistress, and she 
suffering ; his ragged ear was up, aud importu- 
nate; he growled, and gave now and then a 
sharp, impatient yelp; he would have liked to 
have done something to that man. But James 
had him firm, and gave him a glower from time 
to time, and an intimation of a possible kitk; 


mind off Ailie. 
It. is over; she is dressed, steps gently aud 


decently down from the table, looks for James ; 
then, turning to the surgeon and the students, 


following. We put her to bed. James took 


emptory little man. Everything she got he 


her. As before, they spoke little. 


Rab behaved well, never moving, 


less her own dim and placid meditations ‘and 


and her cart. 


but, as you may suppose, semper paratus, 


lirium set in strong without -patse, Hi 
tacle— 


“The intellee ual power. through words and things, 
Went sound:ng on its dim und perilous way ;” 


suddenly, mingling the Psalms of David, 


homely odds and ends and scraps of baliads, 
Nothing more touching, or in a sense mon 


tremulous, rapid, affectionate, Seger 


something for James, the names ,of the 


and he starting up, surprised, and slinking 0 
as if he were to bl 


ame somehow, or | 

and’ beseechings which James and I « 
set her all, and then sink back, unundersto 
It was very sad, but better than, man 

ever; read to her, when there was a lull, sho 


showing great knowledge of the. fit. 


— 








feels.in their exercise . Dr. 
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Tr. FT ies may, nal epee he was in the pulp 
and saw a duirdly man come Age. 
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“square.” He must have been | 
_prencaed+what 


soul—companions for sixty years—were being 
sundere d taking leave.’ She was walking, 
agh:the valley of that shadow, into 
P@ay we. must all enter—and yet she 

be, for we know whose rod and staff 


ad’ fallen quiet, and, as we 


ps, and sat, watching her. Sudden! 
d taking a bedgown, whic 


« breadito the right side, We could see 
her eyes Biight with surprising tenderness and 
bendiaig over this bundle of clothes. She 
‘it Qsha woman holds her sucking child; 
_ nightgown impatiently, and 

| brooding over it, and mur- 
tle words, as over one whom = ier 
ng look, keén and yet vague—her 

b ag » is 
eserye mel” proaned James, giving 
way. And then she rocked back and forward, 
as if to make it sleep, hushing it, and wasting 
on it her infinite fondness. ‘ Wae’s me, doc- 
tor; I declare she’s thinkin’ it’s, that bairn.” 
“What bairn?” “The only bairn we ever 
had; our wee Mysie, and she’s in the King- 
mair.” It was, plainly 
trne ; the pain in the breast, telling its urgent 
story to a bewildered, ruined brain, was mis- 
It suggested to her the 
uneasinees Of a breast full of milk, and then 
the child; ‘and so again once more they were 
together, and she had her ain wee Mysie in 


nor a man to be trifled with. t 
Next day, my master, the surgeon, examined. 


she should have it done. She curtsied, looked " 


She and James.and Rab and I retired. I no-. 
to anticipate everything in each other. The |. 
hurrying up the great stair. At the first land-. 
was a bit of paper fastered by wafers, and, 
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dom, forty years an 


read and mistaken. 


This was the close, She sank rapidly; the 
delirium left her; but, as she whispered, she 
was “clean silly,” it was the lightening before 
After having for some 
time lain still, her eyes shut, she said, “ James!” 
He came close to her, and, lifting up her calm, 
clear, beautiful eyes, she gaye him 2 long look, 
turned to me kindly but shortly, looked for 
Rab but could not.see him, then turned to her 
husband again, hs if she would never leave off 
looking, shut. her eyes, and composed herself. 
She lay for some time, breathing quick, and 
passed away so gently, that when we thought 
she was goue, James, in his old-fashioned way, 
held the mirror to her face. 
pause, one small spot of dimness was breathed 
It vanished away, and never returned, 
leaving the blank, clear darkness of the mirror 
without a stain. “What is our life? It is even 
a vapor, which appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away.” 

Rab all this time had been full awake and 
3; he came forward beside us. Ailic’s 
ich James had held, was hanging 
it was soaked with his tears. 
licked it all’ over carefully, looked at her, aud 
returned to his place under the table. 

James and I sat, I don’t know how long, but 
for some time, saying nothing, He started up 
with some. noise_went to the 
table, and putting his right fore and middle 
fingers egch into a shoe, pulled them out, and 
on, breaking ont of the leather 
tchets, and muttering, in anger, “I never 
did the lite o” that afore |” 

I believe he never did, nor after either. 
“Rab!” he said, roughly, and pointing with 
to‘the bottom of the bed. Rab 

led himself, his head and eye 
fac r igho, ye'll wait 


the final darkness, 


Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself 


all the better for James, it kept his eye and his 


she curtsies, and in a low, clear voice, begs 
their pardon if she has behaved ill. The stu- 
dents—all of us—wept like children; the sur- 
geon happed her up carefally—and, resting on 
James and me, Ailie went to her room, Rab 


off his heavy shoes, crammed with tackets, heel- 
capt, and toe-capt, and put them carefully un- | f 
der the table, saying, “ Maister John, I’m for 
nane o’ yer strynge nurse bodies for Ailie. I'll 
be her nurse, and I'll gang aboot on my stock- 
in’ soles as canny as pussy.” And so he did; 
and handy and clever, and swift and tender as 
any woman, was that horny-handed, snell; per- 


* down stairs in his 
shoes. front window; there 

already round the’ house, and out at 
aid fleeing like a shadow. 

dafraid about him and yet. not. afraid; 
so, I satlown beside, Reb, and, being. wearied, 
T awoke from a sudden, noise out- 
side. Jf was November, and there had been 
avyfall of snow. Rab was in statu quo; 
ear the noise too, and plainly, knew it, but 
ved. I looked out, and there, at the 
gate, inthe dim morning, (for the sun was not 
up,) wa} Jess and the cart, a cloud of steam 
rising ffom the old mare. I did not see James; | 
he was tlready at the door, and came u 
met me, It was Jess than three 


gave her; he seldom slept; and often I saw his 
small, shrewd eyes out the darkness, fixed 6n 


showing 
us how meek and gentle he could be, and occa- 
sionally, in his sleep, letting us know that he 
was demolishing some adversary. “He took a 
walk with me every day, generally to the Can- 
dle-maker Row; but he was’ sombre and mild, 
declined doing battle, though some ‘fit cases 
offered, and indeed submitted to sundry indig- 
nities ;.and was always very ready to turn and 
come faster back, and trotted up the stair with 
much lightness, and went straight to that door. 

Jess, the mare, had been sent, with her 
weather-worn cart, to Howgate, and hatl doubt- 





confusions on the absence of her master and 
Rab, and her unnatural freedom) fromthe road 


For some days, Ailie did well. The wound 
healed “by the first intention ;” for, as James 
said, “ Oor Ailie’s skin’s ower clean to beil.” 
The students came in quiet and anxious, and 
surrounded her bed. . She said she liked to:see 
their young, honest faces. the surgeon dress- 
ed her, and spoke to her in his own short, kind 
way, pitying her through his eyes, Rab and 
James outside the circle—Rab being’ now re¢- 
oneiled, and even ‘cordial, and having made up 
his mind that as yet nobody, requized. worrying, 


firelight ¥orking 
her ain Jhmes’s bed.’ 

Te thtionéd Rab down, and, taking h 
in his ‘ates, ‘laid her in the’ blankets, and 
happed her..caréefully! and) firmly up, leaving 
the face ancoyered,;, aud then, jifting her, he 
ain, sharply to me, and, with a re- 
utterly’ miserable face, strode along 
the passage, and down stdits, followed by Rab. 
witha light; bat he'didn't need it. 
I went out, holding .stapidly.the candle in my 
frosty, air; we were soon. at 
the gate..,,.1 could have helped him, but I saw 
hei was, not'to .be. meddled with; and. he was 
strong, and did.not need it... He laid her dowa 
as tenderly, aa safely, as -he had lifted her out 
fore—as tenderly as. when he had 
her first in. big.:arms, when she was only A. 
G.”--sorted ber, leaving. that beautifal sealed 
face apen, to the heavens; and then, taking Jess 
¢ head, he moved away. THe did not notice 
ther did, Rab, who presided, behind the 


So far, well; but four days after the. opera- 
tion, my patient had a sudden and long shiver- 
ing—a “ groosin’,” as she called it. I saw her 
soon after; her eyes were too bright, her cheek 
colored ; she was réstless, and ashamed of being 
so; the balance was lost; mischief had begun. 
On looking at the wound, a blush, of red.teld 
the secret; her pulse was rapid ; her breathing 
anxious and quick; she wasn’t herself, as ‘she 
said, and was vexed at her restlessness. “We 
tried. what we could. .. James: didi everything, 
}was. everywhere; never. in the way, never out 
of it. Rab subsided under the table into a dark 
place, and was motionless, all but his eye, 
which followed ‘every one. Aiilie' got ‘Worse ; 
began to wander in her mind. gently; was 
more demonstrative .in. her. ways to..J ames, 
rapid in her questions, and sharp.at times.,.He 
was vexed, and said, “She was never that way |. 
afore; no, never.” “For a time, she knew her 
head was wrong, and was always asking ‘6ur 
pardon—-the dear, gentle old woman; then de- 

ve 


ts i ni Vow iu bbbie ae , 

“i stood till they passed through the long 
,and turned up Nichol- 
the solitary cart sound 
through ‘the ‘Streets, ‘an die away and come 
again ; end Ireturned,' thinking of that com- 
going up Libberton. Brae, then along 
ine Muix, the morning light, touching the 
em like on-Jooking 
{ ill throngh Auchin- 
oblis, ‘past’ Katinited We 

ybreak eatne ‘sweeping up the bleak 
Lammermvpirs,and:fell.on his own door, the 
Pr. apd, James would take 
agaio, laying her on 
Ay Jess up, would 

i¢ dobt. °°” 


gave way, and then came that terrible spec- 


Bg Gr en 


“Famed "bated bis! wife with’: 
mourning, Rab i 
adiatance.;..Jt was 


Scotch te seelogap 


fell GH, and” toute 40: bed! ‘wns 4 
the: docter came, 


she sang bits of old songs and Psalms, sto cS 
the diviner words of his Son and Lord,, with 
nbpecting the solemnit 


strangely beautiful, did 1 ever witness, Her Anew, arid thet, black, rag. 


yoice—the swift, aimless, bewildered mind; 
the ‘baffled rind the bright and_perilous 
eye} some wild words, some ousehold cares, 


d died A sort of low 
village, and, bis want 


cores 
rane 


; ‘emooth 3 
more Jooked.en; and slank home to the 
\ Andowhatof:Rab:? :Dasked: for him next 


Rab called rapidly, and in a,“ fremyt” ge 
ts 
n 


dréaming he heard. Many eager questions 
make nothing of, and on which she seemed to 





i swho got the. good will, 


Moe want He pat |S 









y, things 
that are not called sad. James hovered about, 
put Out and miserable, but active and exact. as 





pP>i CP was hot tobe so 


bits from the Psalms, ‘prose and metre; chant- | 
ing the latter in his.own rnde and, serious way; | 





with his| masters, and princi of Reghenl. 
Dead t| played so much talent that his father, who had 
o | a fetuie of 30,000 francs a year to leave, re- 
solved ‘to tet him follow his ‘bent. He’ even’ 
allowed the boy’s godfather, an Englishman, ‘to 
.him to London for. instruction, and there 
1} the — er “ee yr terag from Flax- 
man usell. 18, DANI died ’ 
‘ iu his aide < g° —s ved hi 
Sete ton » “to bimseif 
exclusively to and art; ‘and, as the taste 
of the .day im. appeared..to him: to be} 


bearing up like @ man, and doating oyer,her | 









“@ Puller'was, (1 early life,{when a farmer-lad’te $6: ) 
boxer; e b a ot, with- H 
out the ter m delight * aman of strengie and courage 
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aud complet2.. His teeth and his friends gone, 
why should he, keep the peace and be civil? 
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THE CLOUD ON THE WAY. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


See before us, in our journey, broods a mist upon the 
ground; 

Thither !eads the path we walk in, blending with that 
gloomy bound. 

Never eye hath pierced its shadows to the mystery they 
screen; 


Those who once have assed within it never more on 


earth are seen. 
Now it seems to stoop beside us, now at seeming distance 
lowers, . 


Leaving tanks that tempt ua onward bright with sum- 


mer-green aud flowers. 
Yet it b!ots the way forever; there our journey ends a’ 
last; 


Into that dark cloud we enter, and are gathered to the 


pasi. 


Thou who, in this flinty pathway, leading through a | 


hand, 
Which of us chall be the soonest folded to that dim Un- 
known? 


Which shall leave the other walking in this fiinty path 


alone? 


Even now I sce thee shudder, and thy cheek is white 


with fear, 


And thou clingest to my side as comes that dark mist 


fweeping near. 


“Here,” thou say’st, “the path is rugged, sown with 


thorns that wound the feet; 


But the sheltered gleus ate lovely, and the rivulet’s song 


is sweet; 


Roses breathe fom tangled thickets; lilies bend from 


ledges brown; 
Pleasantly between the pelting showers the sunshine 
gushes down; 


Dezr.are those who walk beside us, they whose looks 


and voices make 


All this rugged region cheerful, till I love it for their 


sake, 


Far be yet the hour that tales me, where that chilly 
shadow lies, 


From the things I know and love, and from the sight of 


loving eyes.” 


So thou murmurest, fearful one, but see we tread a rougher 
* 


way; 


Painter grow the gleams of su ishine, that upon the dark 


rocks play; 


Rade wiids strow the faded flowers upon the crags o'er 


which we pass; 


Banks ef vcrdure, when we reach them, hiss with tufts of 


withered griss. 

One by one we miss the voices, which we loved so we! 
to hear; 

One by one the kindly faces in that shadow dissappear. 


Yet upon the mist before us fix thine eyes with closer 


view; 


See, beneath its sullen skirts, the rosy morning glimmers 


through. 


One whose feet the thorns have wounded, passed that 


barrier and came back, 

With a glory on his footsteps lighting yet the dreary 
track. 

Boldly enter where he entered, all that seems but dark- 
ness here, 

When thou once hast past beyond it, haply shall be crys- 
tal-clear. 

Seen from that serener realm, the walks of human life 
may lie 

Like the page of some familiar volume open to thine 
eye. 

Haply, from the o’erhanging shadow, thou may’st stretch 
an unseen band, 

To support the wavering steps that priat with blood the 
rugged land. 

Haply, leaning o’er the pilgrim all unweeting thou art 
near, 

Thou may’st whisper words of warning or of comfort in 
his ear, 

Till, beyond the border where that brooding mystery bars 
the sight, 

Those whom thou ha.t fondly cherished stend with thee 
in peace and light. 





EUROPEAN THEATRES. 


“The theatres of Venice had heen closed, 
owing to politica’ demonstrations.” 

The importance attached to political hissing 
or cheering in the European theatres seems 
strange toan American reader. But it is to be 
remembered that the theatre is the only place 
where people are allowed to assemble at all. 
Public meetings are prohibited. The press is 
muzzled. Even a gathering of a dozen men 


on-a street corner is instantly dispersed by the 
the | police. 

tairs The consequence is, the people throng to the 
since heleft, and he must have posted out— | theatre to give vent to their feeling by signifi- 
who knpws how ?—to Howgate, full nine miles | ‘ ( 
off, yoktd Jess, and driven her, astonished, into 
fe had an armful of blankets, and was 
streamilg with perspiration. He nodded to me, 
spread ¢qut‘on the floor two’ pairs of clean old 
blanket haying at'their corners, “ A. G., 1794,” 
tters in.,red, worsted. These were the 
Alison Graeme, and James may have 
looked in at her from without—himself unseen, 
but not usthought of—when he was “ wat, wat, 
and weary,” and, after having walked many-a 
mile over the hills, may, have seen ‘her sitting, 
the laye were sleepin’ ;” 
e on the blankets, for 


cant demonstrations. Hundreds attend for the 
special purpose of applauding some revolution- 
ary sentiment in the play, displaying some for- 
hidden. color. in their hat, hissing some stage 
tyrant supposed to resemble their own sover- 


eign, &e., Ke. 


white, and green ribbons. 


expected “ demonstration ” on it, 


was to be seen in the gallery, pit; or boxes. 


lutionary tri-color. 





4or thé exactitude of which he fully vouches : 
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¢ to Paris, and, having rece 
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Ten cents a line for the first insertion, five 
cents a line for each subsequent one. Ten 
words constitute a line. Payment in advance 


is invariably required. 


pap Money may be forwarded by mail at 


my risk. Notes on Eastern banks preferred. 
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out beiug influenced either by the criticisms of 
contemporaries or the caprices of fashion, he 
further determined to keep his works to him- 
He caused a house to be built on his 
plans in the Boulevard de Mont Parnasse, and 
annexed to it a vast painting room and two 
picture galleries. There he labored incessantly 
year after year in painting and engraving, in 
composing poetry, and in setting it to music. 
“ Tt was chiefly in his walks that he composed 
his poetry and his music, the rest of his time 
passed in his painting room. 
fully preserved all that he produced, and all 
his productions are collected in the two galle- 
ries—his poetry, music, and engravings, on 
shelves along the wall, and his paintings ranged 
These paintings show that, 
although at first he was a brilliant colorist, he 
was but an indifferent designer, and that after- 
wards he labored to unite the two qualities— 
Most of the subjects of his 
paintings are allegorioal; but he was also an 
excellent portrait painter, and he left not fewer 
than forty-nine portraits of bis wife, whom he 
being to make one on 


according to date. 


design and color. 


fore his death he said to his wife, ‘I shal 
to-morrow, my dear Catherine, :I feel it; but I 
have only one regret, and that isto leave you, 
we have been so happy together,’ Then, taking 
his palette he said, ‘ Remain as you are; I will 
make a last sketch of you.’ 
it with marvellous fidelity and power. 

“He leaves a son aged 75, and a grandson 
nearly 50; and by their efforts, combined with 
his own frugality, his revenue had increased 
from 30,000f. to between 50,000f. and 60,0008. 
These two gentlemen propose to exhibit his 
paintings and engravings, and to publish his 
That the works will excite 


And he executed 


poetry and music. 
great curiosity is not doubted.” 


From the Christian Advocate anid Journal. 
MACAULAY’S DEATH, 


The foreign news reports the death of the 
great author, Macaulay. 
Zachary Macaulay, the noted emancipationist, 
who was a member of the noble “Clapham 
Sect,” which sprung from the influence of 
Methodism on the Church, and produced the 
Zachary Macaulay was 
its representative as first editor of the Chris 
tian Observer, its organ, and his distinguished 
son seems never to have forgotten his father’s 
connection with the religious movement of the 
eighteenth century, called Methodism. 
Macaulay was the first of the literati of Ene- 
land to recognise the real greatness of John 
Wesley. In his Edinburgh article on Southey's 
Colloquies, he vindicated the great evangelist 
iv @ manner which has given him recognition 
ever since outside of his own people. 

Macaulay died of heart disease, at barely 
He has left his great work 
uncompleted, but we hope it will be found 
brought down far enough to include his esti- 
mate of the Mcthodistic movement. 
odist public have expected much of him. 

There are all sorts of opinions given at pres- 
ent respecting his work as an author. 
Everett gave the other day at the Franklin 
Birthday celebration a verdict which time will 
He said: “ Nor will you 
blame me if I allude to the melancholy tidings, 
which have just reached us from abroad, of 
the death of the most brilliant writer of our 
own or of any age; whose works for thirty 
years have been the wonder and the delight o 
all who read the English language beneath the 
circuit of the sun; an author who, as it seems 
to me, more than any other, ancient or modern, 
was clothed with the magic power of recreating 
the dead past, and giving to the men and 


times ihe form. and color of oo 
reviving presence ; 


not among ordivary associates, but unsurpass- 
ed, if not unequalled, in a company of histo- 
rians— several of them our honored country- 
men—two of them, with himself, mournfully 
signalizing the year that has just closed; any 
one of whom would have conferred sufficient 
honor on the age in which he lived. 
the intensity with which he threw himself into 
the scenes described by him, and took part, so 
to say, in the great contentions of the times, 
he never fell into an error of judgment, or 
made a false estimate of*character, need not 
be maintained; one such has been keenly felt 
An honest and a fearless 
thinker and writer, he could not avoid collision 
of opinion and feeling with those who differed 
But his errors were spots on, the 
Better than this, in Lord Ma- 
caulay (truly a nobleman by Heaven's patent) 
the writer was less admirable than the man; 
the splendor of his page was excelled, if possi- 
ble, by the brilliancy of his conversation and 
the charm of his personal intercourse. 
the world admired his gorgeous imagination, 
the magnificence of his diction, his miraculous 
range of memory, which grasped the literature 
of every language and every age, and held all 
its stores of illustration prompt at command, 
But those who knew him loved him for the un- 
affected meekness with which he bore his tran- 
scendent honors, the sunny cheerfulness of his 
disposition, the generous warmth of his heart,” 


MODE OF TAKING THE CENSUS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

As this is the year for taking the census, the 
following remarks in relation thereto, which we 
find in the Washington Constitution, will be of 
interest to many persons : 

“The duties of this undertaking devolve 
upon the United States marshals, who appoint 
their own assistants. The General Government 
has in each State or Territory one or more judi- 
cial districts, with each of. which is connected 
a marshal, who acts as high sheriff in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States. 
shals are required by law to subdivide their 
districts, and for each subdivision to appoiut 
an assistant, taking care not to include a great- 
er population (by estimate) than 20,000 in any 


He was the son of 


“ Low Church party.” 


sixty years of age. 


be sure to confirm. 


a writer eminent 


in this country. 


The Government censors do their utmost to 
prevent such occurrences. Every play and 
opera is jealously scrutinized, and expurgated 
with ludicrous care. Hamlet is forbidden to 
say, “There’s something rotten in the State.” 
William Tell is notallowed to criticize the Gov- 
ernment of Gesler, Spartacus must not hint 
at “revolt in Rome.” ‘The orchestra must not 
by any chance strike a note of the “ Marseillaise 
Hymp,” and no actress must dare to wear red, 


‘But the audience are as sharp as the censors, 
and, in. spite of all pains taken, they will every 
now and then put a double construction on 
some harmless phrase or insignificant act, and 
discomfit the authorities by getting up an un- 


At Pesth, a few weeks ago, the opera of 
‘“Jiadislaus ” was announced, with which some 
national events are associated. That night, to 
the astonishment of the authorities, the Opera 
House was packed from pit to dome, and every 
Hungarian in it, whether high or low, young or 
old, male or female, was in the forbidden na- 
tidval costume of Hungary. No. other dress 


At Vienna, a prima donna happened to wear 
a dress of green and white. Some ote in the 
audience flung her a hagé bouquet of red roses. 
As she waved it before her, the audience caught 


The assistants having b lified, by oath, 
the hint, and rose as one man to cheer the revo- wesc ls a aang tage Abe dg 


for the proper performance of their duties, are 
furnished, through the marshals, with blanks 
and instructions. In the prosecution of their 
work they are required to make two eopies of 
their report. The original returns are filed 
with the clerk of the court of each county, and 
the copies are forwarded to the marshal, who 
transmits one copy to the Secretary of State for 
his distriet, and the other to the Census Office 
in Washington. The compensation to the mar-. 
shal is in proportion to the popt 
ated by his assistants ; shoul 
million, he is paid one dollar for éach thousand 
persons enumerated ; should the population re- | 
turned by his assistants be less than one, mil- 
lion, he receives the sum of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents for each one thousand persons 
returned—a system of compensation sufficient: 
ly moderate, but which may admit of the pay- 
ment of a greater amonnt for a lesser seryice, 
as in the case of a marshal whose returna. in- 
clude 950,000 persons at one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per thousand , 
he whose returns do not much exceed a,.mil- | 
lion—an inequality not unugual in rating, fees 
for mileage and other services, 

“The assistants 


At Ancona, it was announced that the Aus- 
trian authorities would go in state to the theatre. 
The house was filled unusually early. But the 
moment the Austrians appeared in their boxes, 
the audience rose and left the theatre in a body. 

The way in which trifles are thus turned to 
account is an evidence of the impossibility of 
totally suppressing public feeling. Restrained 
of its legitimate vent, it will find or make new 
opportunities of showing itself. Just now, all 
over Italy and Austria, the chief theatrical in- 
terest centres in scenes off the stage, in which 
the audience are the actors.— Albany Journal. 


AN EXTRAORDINAY CENTENARIAN, 


M.- Lambert, the feuilletonist of the Courrier 
de Paris, gives the following curious account, 


A person named Roger Largois has just 
died at Paris at the age of 100 precisely, day 
for day; and even hour for hour. © It was at one 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1759, that he was born, and at one o'clock 
moi | afternoon of the 10th of December, 1859, 
that le died. He was a very remarkable per- 
sotiage, having excelled as a painter, engraver, 

and musician ; and yet he was totally un- 

we tothe: public, because he would never 
consent to exhibit, or publish any, of his pro- 
uctions. His father was. hosier of the Rue 
Saint Denis, and destined him for trade; but 
Roget at an early age manifested a strOng 
taste for the’ arts, and ‘passed the greater part 
of. his time in sinaply of tphocl. Hs de 


‘persons, no more, than 


who perform the work of 
enumeration are paid on a different, principle, 
combining in @ novel manner compensation 

labor and travel, one which was found to oper: 
ate very fairly and satisfactorily to the, em- 
ees and Government. His allowance is 
for each person enumerated ;. for 
ten cents; for each establishment 
fifteen cenis ; for social 
two per centum on the amount al- 
ting the population; and 
two cents for each mortality return, with ten 
cents for travelling expenses, 


of productive industry, 


lowed for enumera 
ae to be ascertained 


in hig district by the square 


whereof is to be de- 
‘travelled, and eight 











APPEAL FOR FUNDS ON BEHALF OF 
THE KENTUCKY EXILES. 


It is known to thé public that twelve families, 
including thirty-six persons—farmers, artisans, 
teachers, and missionaries, with their wives and 
little ones, including youth atid the aged, sev- 
eral of chem’ being natives of Keitucky—were, 
on the 23d of December last, forced out of 
Madison county and the State, by “sixty-five 
citizens, comprisitig much of the wealth and 
influence of the county,” the representatives of 
a public meeting, not because they had violated 
any law, or been guilty of any misdemeanor, 
but simply for being engaged in promoting tlfo 
cause of Christ and Humanity, as peacefal 
Emancipationists and Christians. 

Chese meritorious exiles, most-of them poor 
in this world’s goods, were compelled to leave 
their homes in the dead_of winter, abandoning 
their little property and the provision théy had 
made for their support, almost wholly destitute- 
of means, and seek an asylum among stran- 
gers, in a neighboring free State. They have 
appealed “to the people of the United States,” 


Fant have invoked the prayers and co-operation 


of “the lovers of righteousness, North and 
South,” in securing to them their lost privi- 
leges, freedom to the slave, and security antl 
prosperity to all. 

The Executive Committee of the “ American 
Missionary Association,” in whose service sev- 
eral of the exiles were employed, (Rev. John 
G. Fee, Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, and others,) now 
appeal to the friends of freedgm and religion 
for funds to relieve the missionaries and others 
of the outraged band, in view of their losses 
and necessities, in the hope that they will be 
welcomed back to their field of labor, when 
the frenzy of their persceutors subsides, by 
many of the people of Madison county who 
have prized and still prize the efforts of their 
exiled friends to promote the education and 
spiritual wellare of themselves, their families, 
and the community. 

The committee would include in their appeal 
the case of Rey. Daniel Worth, of North Caro- 
lina; who is also a missiouary in the service of 
the American Missionary Association, and who 
has been arrested while preaching a Gospel of 
freedom and good will in his native Ftate, and 
is now & prisoner in bonds for the Gospel’s sake. 

All contributions for the aid of these servants 
of Christ ‘and friends of humanity may be sent 
to Lewis Tappan, Treasarer of the American 


Missionary Association, 48 Beekman street, 
New York, and the same will be sacredly ap- 
propriated by the committee for the imme liate 
telief of the exiles aud imprisoned, aud for the 
furtherance of the cause of righteousness and 


freedom in Kentucky and North Carolina, 
For the Executive Committee ; 

Georce Waprp.e,) ¢ eit 8 

8:8. Soonty,  fP 

Heh A PARES 
POSITION OL MR. BOTTS. 

In the letter heretofore alluded to, Mr. Botts 
sums up his views of the slavery question in 
the following paragraphs : 
“We must get back to the original purposes 
of the Constitution, and to the evident design 
of the framers of that sacred instrument. [i 
must be understood between the North and the 
South, that we will let each other alone—that 
they shall attend to their business, and we will 
attend to ours—that they are in no manner re- 
sponsible for the existence of slavery in the 
South, and have no right to meddle with it, in 
any manner, form, or shape, except so far as 
the duty devolves nnon-thom.ta sea that there 
io 10 Interruption to the execution.of the Taw 
for the surrender of runaway slaves 3,if the 
are Any obudxious features of that law, of w = 
they may justly complain, let them be so far 
modified as will not interfere with a proper and 
fair execution of its legitimate objects. There 
are national and conservative men enough in 
the North to guarsnty all this, if they will ex+ 
ercise their energies for its accomplishment. 
“On the other hand, we must be content to 
live as our fathers lived, for two hundred years 
prior to 1854, satisfied with the institution se- 
cured to us where it exists by law, and is reeog- 
nised by the Constitution ; aud we must resist 
all efforts of extreme men (upon whom .the 
question of slavery has ostensibly operated like 
the nightmare, disturbing theic thoughts oy day 
and their dreams by night) to coerce.the insti- 
tution of slavery into territory now free, against 
the will of the people inhabiting the territory, 
either by national legislation or foree of arms, 
The power is not given, and was. not intended 
to be given, by those who framed our, Govera- 
ment, or they would. not themselves’ -have . im- 
posed a positive prohibition on its introduction 
into all the territory theu subject to theig juria- 
diction and control, Especially should we, the 
minority in the South, who have been erushed 
to the earth by the iron heel of Democracy,-be 
reconciled to this, when we have daily evidence 
presented to our view, that the sole|object of 
these ultra gentlemen is to strengthen their 
bands, irrespective of the true interests or wishes 
of those who own the slaves, that they may con- 
tinue to enjoy, at our expense, money, plac ec, 
and power. We must insist aud demand that 
the Democracy sball no longer use this ques: 
tion for their selfish and unhalJlowed purpose, 
and the conservative men of the North must 
make the same demand upon the politicians of 
their section of the country. The wild fanat- 
icigm of madmen who preach..in, ,their 
churches—and only preach—can do. us; no 
harm.” 





SCANDALS REFUTED. 
To the Edilor of the N. Y. Tribune. 

* * * The N..¥. Lzpress, T am’ sorty to 
discover, has come out also with a“ Sambo in 
Canada” article, which says: ' 

“ Reeent accounts, from, Canada: show thit 
the negroes are becoming restive in that Prov- 
ince, even nuder the friendly folde of the Brit 
igh, flag, 1 %).7i1u™ Nothing will. satisfy them 
but amalgamation of white and black in the 
same sebool, under either a white or ebon. mas- 
ter; aud as the blacks far outnumber the whites 
on the frontier section, this, of course, means 
that a black man will invariably be! chosen im 
preference, In fact, the, negroes ‘claim | the 
right to have control over all the public schoola, 
The, whites, few in. number as they are, are 
neressarily compelled to temporize, and to 
speak, the negroes fair.” 

Jt,is,a, pity that the Express should have 
been duped; and, farther, that from ite zeal. in 
abad cause it should allow itself to make such 
statements as above, viz: “ That the blacks far 
outnumber the whites in the frontier section of 
Canada,” &¢.. I, would.inform the Bapress, not 
ouly, that their statement. is nol correct; but, 
farther, that there is no county in Canada where 
the blacks anything like outnumber the whites. 
As 1 am individually unknown to the Hxpress, 
I will, fayor..it with the following corroborative 
teatimony from, the Windsor (C. W.) Iderald : 

i Some very siugular| statements have been 
made in the Detrait.Fxee Press during the past 
week, which have:created no little surprise on 
this, side of the. tiver,.as, none) of the ciream- 
stances related as facts were known, even im 
the localities. where they were. alleged to hare 
taken place. . It, will require a stretch of incre- 
dulity to, imagine that therd;is notrath. in the 
above statement; butisuch.is the, fact. On the 
following day, the Free. Presa, stated: that. riot 
and intimidation ov the part..of the, blacks oc: 
curred at the election of s¢hool:\tmistees: in 
Sandwich.. All the people:'in. Sandwich sav 
that.the election passed.off ag peaceably as om 
former occasions—there was no disturbdpee.) 
The same statement is made regarding the pro- 
ceedings at Chatham ; but a3 we have aot, heard) 
from that towu, we cannot contradict what ig. 
stated. One point, however, is false; namely, 
that the colored peop. am poee the, majority. , 
of the inhabitants. They do not compose one,,. 
third.” te 


‘ 1 9mind gin 
It is reported from. Paris that two officers of. 
the Toulon, dockyard have. invented podiquidh.( 


' ii EHOTD 





| which is said to iderease, the combustible power i; 


of coal seven y-five EF CE Utey SO that.one son of. / 
Nawengtle = will become, equady wilh, thers 
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From the North American and United States Gazette 

Sir: Seeing so repeatedly, of late, sewer 
articles from the Detroit Free Press, New York 
Herald, and kindred journals, teeming with 
frightful accounts of the misrulo and char- 
acter of the colored inhabitants of Canada, I 
make bold to ask the faver of an insertion in 
your columns of a bricf statement of facts, 
showing the other side of the question. - 

I am aware, Mr. Editor, that the public press 
has already announced that “the only founda- 
tion for the reports which have been published 
of a trouble between the whites and negroes in 
Canada, was a fight, which took place a few 

days ago, between a party of white and colored, 
schoolboys,” &c. . : 

This is very well, as far as it goes, yet it 
seems reasonable and necessary that the public 
should be more fully informed on the subject 
than what is afforded by the above paragraph. 
For instance, in the editorial columus of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, of the 21st inst., appeared 
the following article: 

“THe CoLtorep PopuLation in CaNaDA.— 
The Canadians are beginning to experience the 
evil of the encouragement which they have 
given to fugitive slaves escaping from the Uni- 
ted States. In some dipiricts they outnumber 
the white population, and of course wish to rule 
by the power of numbers. Collisions are be- 
coming common between them and the white 
population, and the laws are obstructed by riot 
and other outrages. The town of Chatham, on 

Monday last, was in a state of excitement, ow- 
ing to the colored people taking possession of 
the public school-houses, and refusing to let the 
white teacher and children into the schools. 
They had hitherto had schools of their own, but 
now insisted that the schools shall be opened in 
common to whites and blacks. The Mayor and 
authorities had to quiet the hubbub by consent- 
ing to take the matter into consideration. The 
feeling of the people is, however, so great, that 
there is every prospect of a riot if the Mayor 
consents to the demand. In Sandwich similar 
disturbances, from the same demand, occurred. 
The hate of races has begun in Cenada, and it 
will be quite as ‘irrepressible’ as the contest 
‘between slavery and anti-slavery.” 

Although this article from the Ledger is very 
‘brief, it is, nevertheless, very damaging, and 
‘misrepresents entirely the facts in the case, 
relative to the colored people in Canada; and 
that to a degree that could not puny be cor- 
rected by the simple paragraph alluded to on 
the subject. It is obvious, of course, that the 
Ledger founded its charges on reports from the 
journals alluded to above. Hence, I wish to 

resent, in reply, such facts as shall not be sub- 

ject to truthful gainsay—such facts as 1 witness- 
ed, with my own eyes, while in Canada, on a 
visit of observation and examination into the 
condition of the colored people—also, such facts 
as I have had opportunity of gathering from 
various other sources for a long time. First, 
with regard to Chatham. In this town the en- 
tire population is from seven to eight thousand ; 
the colored inhabitants not exceeding fifieen 
hundred. This does not look as though “ they 
outnumbered the white population.” Never- 
theless, it is well known, in one end of Can- 
ada to the other, that the colored people are 
nowhere so thickly settled in any town or dis- 
trict as at Chatham. Nowhere in Canada do 
they approximate in numbers so near the whites 
as there. And although they have the right, 
and exercise the franchise freely, in common 
with all other citizens, they have never attempt- 
ed to organize a colored party; they have al- 
ways been loyal, voting with the regular “ Re- 
form party,” or the “ Conservative party,” (the 
only parties in Canada,) same as all other citi- 
zens vote. 

The assertion therefore that they “ wish to 
rule by the power of numbers,” or that “ col- 
lisions are becoming common,” or that the 
“laws are obstructed by riot and other out- 
rages,” certainly is sustained by no more truth 
than were the allegations that the “ Negroes 
had taken possession of the schools,” &c. 

The trath is, the colored people of Chat- 
ham, as a general thing, are industrious, peace- 
ablé, and prosperous. They have four church- 
es, three schools, one or two fire companies, 
one company of soldiers. In mechanical trades, 
they may be found as masons, plasterers, black- 
smiths, cabinet-makers, carpenters, shoemakers, 
one watch-maker, and one gunsmith; two or 


three wheelwrigh+- wud onewiage-makers; and 
sast, though not least, they have one printing 


ross..._In tho aits. 
the butchers, as well as the farmers, with srodace | 


cultivated on their own lands, are colored men. 
Tn office, at this time, there is but one colored 
man—he is a constable. 

The testimony of Dr. J. Wilson Moore and 
his lady, (Rachel Barker Moore,) of this city, 
18 apropos : 

They visited Canada in July and August, 
1858, expressly with the view of ascertaining 
the true condition of the colored people for 
themselves. The Doctor, being the executor 
of the well-known philanthropist, the late Es- 
ther Moore, who provided in her will a perpetual 
annuity for the education of poor colored chil- 
dren in Canada, felt it to be his conscientious 
duty to ascertain, from personal observation, 
just where the legacy cook be applied to best 
promote the design of the testatrix. By him 
and his lady, therefore, all the chief cities, 
towns, and country settlements, where colored 
people were to be found, in Upper Canada, 
‘were sought out, and strict observations and in- 
vestigations were made, and the result thereof 
published by them conjointly, over their own 


proper names, in the Friends’ Intelligencer, of 


this city, August 21 and October 2, 1858. 
few brief extracts from their letters will show 
what they thought of the condition of the col- 
ored people: 

“We arrived at Chatham, C. W., on the 2d 
of the eighth month, 1858, whilst the colored 
people were celebrating the abolition of slavery 
in the British West Indies. 


done honor to any 


order and decorum.” 


“On the 3d, we made a number of calls on 
the colored inhabitants of Chatham, and found 


them comfortable and happy.” 
Of London they say: 


“On our arrival at New London, we found 


a large number residing in that city. My wife 
accom 
the families, in order to ascertain for hersel 
their real condition. _ (Being unwell, I was un 


able toaccompany her.) All she saw or heard 
was favorable to their moral and intellectual 
condition; their houses possessed an air of 
neatness and comfort, and some have accumu- 


lated considerable substance.” 


Of the Wilberforce settlement they speak 


us: : 

“We visited nearly all the families in their 
own houses, most of them having escaped 
We had much conversation 
with them relative to their early settlement, 
their present condition and standing in soci- 
ety, and were informed that at first they had 
to endure privations and hardships, but per- 
severance, industry, and economy, had enabled 
them to overcome all opposition, and little by 
little to clear the forest, and establish them- 
) in cabins 
are giving place to brick and frame houses ; 


from bondage. 


selves in peace and plenty. Their | 


their farming operations are prosperous, an 


their condition in life is assuming quite a 
comfortable aspect. ‘Their standing is fair, 
and the laws of the land know no distinction. 
They sit on juries with their white neighbors, 


We saw them re- 
turning from their various places of meeting, 
where we were informed many excellent speech- 
es were delivered, both by white and colored 
people. Their orderly deportment would have 
class of citizens—not a 
single inebriate was discovered amongst them. 

“We attended a fair in the evening, gotten 
up by the females, to aid in building a meet- 
ing-house, which was conducted with perfect 


ied by two friends, visited several of 


were the “lawless, lazy wretches” that they 
are represented to be by the Detroit Free Press, 
<éc., would not the Canadian Parliament, the in- 
telligent press, the rigidly impartial laws of the 
land, find a way of @nlightening the publie in 
relation to this class-of settlers, and adopt 
measures to prohibit their emigration? It can- 
not be said that sympathy for the negro pre- 
vents them from acting—for it is an undeniable 
fact that the white Canadians manifest no par- 
ticular sympathy for the negro. They neither 
encourage his coming, nor offer objections 
against it. ‘Traé, Mr. Larwell, an ex-member of 
Parliament, a rabid negro hater, but without 
inflnence, while in Parliament, offered. from 
time to time bills, and made speeches against 
colored people coming to Canada, but his bills 
invariably fell dead, without receiving a single 
second. It is all true that Col. Prince, now a 
member of Parliament, two years ago, in Par 
liament and in the press, heaped upon the col 
ored settlers no small amount of censure and 
odium, (although actually elected by colored 
votes,) yet his charges were promptly met, and 
refuted, both in Parliament and by the leading 
press of Canada, and it had just no more effect 
than would be produced by a violent native 
American speech in Congress, or the press of 
this country, against foreigners and foreign 
emigration. Indeed, itis said, on good author- 
ity, that even Col. Prince has since taken back 
his wholesale charges against the negro. I 
have confined myself to a simple statement of 
facts, Mr. Editor ; and if you wiil publish them, 
you will greatly oblige, yours, respectfully, 
Wituram Sri. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 30, 1860. 





For the National Era. 


RIGHT OF SLAVE PROPERTY. 


In the speeches of slaveholders in Congress, 
and in slave-State documents, in the articles in 
pro-slavery papers, and in the resolutions and 
addresses at pro-slavery meetings, the right of 
slavery is frequently spoken of as being recog- 
nised in the Federal Constitution, and is even 
sometimes said to be guarantied by that in- 
strument. As arguments for the extension and 
protection of slavery are constantly founded on 
that assumption, which are irresistible, if it is 
admitted, it is a matter of surprise that this 
fundamental error is not more directly and dis- 
tinctly met by Republicans and the friends of 
freedom. While their reprobations of the institu- 
tion are strongly and perpetually levelled against. 
it on account of its injustice, inhumanity, impoli- 
cy, corruption, and disgrace, we hear but little of 
a direct denial of the abstract right of property in 
man, considered per se, or its acknowledgment 
in the Constitution, so often assumed by slave- 
holders. Yet this is the all-important point, 
the true issue in the present contest between 
the supporters of slavery in the South and the 
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pease We beg pardon of our readers for the 
uon-appearance of “A Palace in Genoa.” 
For-some cause unknown to us, the author has 
not forwarded the manuscript in time for this 
week’s paper. 





AssauLt upon 4 Memser or Coneress.—A 
brutal and entirely unprovoked assault was 
made on Friday last upon Mr. Hickman, of 
Pennsylvania, by H. A. Edmundson, a member 
of the House of Representatives from Virginia. 
Various accounts of the affair have been pub- 
lished, and the only thing certain is, that the 
attacking party is a large, athletic man, that 
he was surrounded by his friends, and that the 
victim of the conspiracy is much his inferior in 
size, and in weak health. The courage of Mr. 
Edmundson, therefore, if any doubt was felt 
upon that point, after his complicity in the as- 
sault upon an unarmed United States Senator, 
must now be confessed. 


DeatH or Mr. Bropericx.—The death of 
Senator Broderick was announced in both 
branches of Congress. It is said that Mr. 
Douglas wished to be present, and bear his 
testimony to the character of the deceased ; 
but, luckily, as the Charleston Convention is 
approaching, he happened to be detained at 
home by illaess. Several Senators and Repre- 
sentatives paid high tributes to the deceased. 








Mr. Davis Burnt ww Erricy.—The students 





of a master to his slave, as property, is as per- 


then his claim to carry this property into the 
Territories of the Union, and have it protected 
there, or even into the free States, to import it 
from abroad, or require its restitution when es- 
caped from one State to another, is irresistible, 
and would be just, whether expressly sanctioned 
by the Constitution or not ; for that instrument 
gives to the “ citizens of each State” “all privi- 
leges and immunities in the several States.” 
(Art. 4, sec. 2.) On the other hand, if there 
is no authority from God, from nature, or fromm 
reason, by which any person is entitled to hold 
another human being as his property, then the 
forcibly depriving a man of his liberty is as 
much a crime as depriving him of his life; and 
the claim to have it extended or protected any- 
where, is utterly untenable. It is thus seen 
that the rightful determination of the conflict 
now agitating the Union depends entirely on 
the question of the abstract right of property in 
man. 

I do not undertake, in a short communica- 
tion, to enter this capacious question, to which 
the minds of politicians should be chiefly di- 
rected, and on which full discussion should be 
held ; it is sufficient for my present purpose to 
remark, that the people of the Northern States 
and those of the South are divided on this radi- 
cal question ; and therefore, while the States 
of the North do not undertake to decide for 
those of the South, and of course disclaim all 


ah 


i 

? 
States of the South, on the other hand, should 
not judge for those of the North, and insist upon 
the extensicn and pyc of slavery, which 
they deem criminal in Territories, in the gov- 
ernment of which they participate. By re- 
fraining from carrying slavery into the Territo- 
ries, in deference to an open question, the South 
does not in the least abandon their claim to re- 
gard itas rightful; but, on the other hand, to 
establish it in those Territories, by the power of 
the Federal Government, is a compulsion on 
the North to support an institution which they 
deem a criminal one. 
_ But it is asserted at the South, that this ques- 
tion is settled by the Federal Constitution, 
which they constantly say recognises the right 
of property in man; and this is the assertion I 
wish to be as constantly contradicted. I should 
wish the slaveholder who assumes it to be im- 
mediataly called upon to point out the clause, 
the line, or the word, in the Constitution, which 
recognises the right of slavery, or even its ex- 
istence. It is well known that, atthe formation 
of that instrument, every delegate to the Con- 
vention, excepting those from South Carolina 
and Georgia, were opposed to this supposed 
right in principle; and when, at the instance 
of those two States, the clause requiring the 
restitution of fugitives from service was adopt- 
ed, Mr. Madison, himself a slaveholder, objected 
to its being expressed in such a way as should 
recognise the right of property in man; and, 
accordingly, such fugitives were designated as 
ersons “ held to service or labo-,” gnd said to 
e those from “ whom such service or labor may 
be due;” language which does not literally ap- 
ply to slaves more than to persons of some other 
conditions then existing; and although doubtless 
intended to include escaped slaves, the express 
recognition of them was in this way ingenious] 
avoided, and thus, by fair implication, denied. 
I say nothing now of the honesty of this subter- 
fuge ; I only state the undeniable fact. Ifany 
part of the Constitution had been understood to 
recognise the right of slave property, it never 
would have been adopted in the Northern 
States ; to interpret it so now, would oxly prove 
it to be a tremendous fraud. 
,| , [It is to be hoped that the right of property 
in man will be disproved, as it easily can be, 
f| by the ablest pens; and, when the minds of the 
-| citizens of the North shall be more fully deci- 
ded and united in its denial, the spirit of religion 
and freedom which hovered over the Revolution 
will be again awakened, and firm resistance be 
made, even at the cost of disruption, if neces: 
sary, to this enormous crime. J.P. Be 


oo 


Devetorments. — The Senate Printing Tn 
vestigating Committee met this morning. Mr. 


three hours. It appeared that some seven or 
eight parties were interested in the public 
rinting, namely; Steadman, Banks, McLean, 
alker, Rice, Severns, and Bowman. He 
stated that he had paid out during the past 
three years over one hundred thousand dollars 


election expenses, in Pennsylvania principally, 
but extending over New Jersey, New York 
Maryland, Ohio, &c. Considerable had been 
paid by official authority, and some of his own 


the Senate in electing Bowman, who had given 
the work to Blair & Rives, he had been left 
nniless, with the largest establishment in the 


are school directors and road commissioners, | Union 1 ng idle, Bowman's conduct towards 


and are respected as much as their intelligence 


and virtue entitle them to be. 


“Such is the result of the labor and toil of 
the persevering pioneer, who, having to endure 
many B grmpe in the morning of life, may be 

with plenty, with their children around 
them growing up into wealth and respectability, 
tages of receiving a good edu- 
the business of life. Far 


bless: 


with all the advan: 
cation, to fit them for 


better would it be for those who con i 
towns and cities to emigrate as hey bat 
done,” &c. 


Unquestionably, 


and are correct. 


To say that there are not those amongst. the 
every place, who 


colored people in Canada, as 





are very (many of them have had but| before the comiai sd ai 4 : bolder relief every day ; and we understand that 
Precious little chance to be rich,) who will com- | testimony ‘of We E Wrhetifure: i cna “ murmurs of complaint are begining to come up 

pee en who indulge in habits of indotence | ments’ forthcomin , before the ‘commi goal from the people. ‘ 
ee, L ron Lo Cor. N, Y. Herald: ake ee | Baltimore and the northern counties should 
the truth. everthe-|  PRrerattxe ror THe Caisis.—/ st onee cut loose from the leading strings of the 
be said of white people, a the Alabama Legi slave interest. They owe all their prosperity 
amen: y thousand dollars th to free labor, and-free labor should assert its 

Citizens of Canada’ in or near 


ey have 


the statements made by Dr. 
Moore and his wife were very carefully ihe, 


Wendell was shown up in a very bad light. 
to Jewett, editor of the 
falo. 
from Wendell. 
n 


thousand do 


lars. He inform 


tion. . Rice, of the Pen 





advocates of freedom in the North. If the right | 


fect and legitimate as to his horse or his ox, | 


interfering wi instituti 
aterrerin ith the institutio ©] ~wetetr att could stand; and a committee, 


Wendell underwent an examination upwards of 


for party support to newspapers and in aid of 


tree will. He also stated that by the action of 


Bowman, it appears, has given part of the work 
illmore organ at Buf- 
A. D. Banks and Jo. Severns were also 
examined. They did not seem to know much, 
except that they had received some material aid 


Wendell testified that out of the Post Office 
blank printing he paid, in 1857, the sum of six 
to the Pennsylvanian newspa- 
per of Philadelphia, and tothe Evening Argus 
of Philadelphia, the sum of five thoneand dol- 
I ed the committee that he went_ 
into doubtful Democratic districts in Pennsyl- 
vania, and spent money freely for the benefit of 
the yo of the policy of the Administra- 

r lvanian, was also 





at the Jesuits’ College, Georgetown, D. C., 
| burnt the Hon. H. Winter Davis, of Baltimore, 
| in effigy, a few evenings ago, as a punishment 
| for his vote for Mr. Pennington for Speaker. 


Democratic Cavcus——The “ Democratic” 
members of the Senate were in caucus on Fri- 
day, with the object of preparing a platform 
for the Charleston Convention. Six hours 
were spent in discussion, it is said, but they 
failed to come to any conclusion. Senator 
| Douglas “roared them as gently as any suck- 
| ing dove,” but the Southern members could not 
lagree to abide by the Cincinnati platform, 
| which was all he asked. Senator Brown, of 
| Mississippi, is said to have introduced a reso- 
lution declaring that slavery must be protected 
|in the Territories, in order to smoke out Mr. 
| Fitch, whom he suspected: of “ popular sover- 
eignty.” Mr. Douglas is said to have given 
great satisfaction to Southern Senators by his 
conciliatory remarks. He pledged himself to 
vote for the nominee of the Charleston Con- 
vention, no matter what platform may be placed 
under him. Mr. Bright made a violent speech, 
and urged the necessity of purging the party 
of its Northern impurities. Mr. Davis made a 
savage assault upon “ popular sovereignty.” 
Mr. Toombs thought a platform could be framed 








consisting of five Senators, was appointed, with 
instructions to prepare a report. Mr. Bright, 
who officiated as chairman, will appoint the 
committee. This committee will prepare the 
platform for the Charleston Convention, and 
the impression begins to prevail that Mr. 
Douglas will be the nominee. But we have 
no faith in it. He can never get the support 
of the Gulf States. 

We observe that the Southern members who 
voted for Mr. Douglas’s friend, MeClernand, 
for Speaker, have got into hot water. Many of 
them will have permission to retire after their 
terms are out, in consequence of that vote. We 
could fill our columns with quotations from the 
Southern “ Democratic” newspapers, in denun- 
ciation of Mr. Douglas, as an enemy and traitor 
to the South. He may as well hang his harp 


upon the willow. 


See 
Tue Orecon War Dest.—The commission- 
ers report the expenses of the Oregon and 
Washington Territory war debt at $6,000,000 ; 
bat the Third Auditor has reduced it to 
$2,715,000, on the basis of the instructions 
adopted by the last House of Representatives. 


Tue Territories.—It is understood that 
Mr. Grow will shortly introduce a bill for the 
admission of Kansas into the Union as a State; 
also, a bill to organize the Territories of Jeffer- 
son and Dacotah. 





Srevens AND Hazvetr.—These Harper's 
Ferry prisoners have been tried at Charlestown, 
and convicted, as a matier of course. They 
had not been sentenced at the last accounts. 


—— 


HON. H. WINTER DAVIS. 


Mr. Davis, for his manly course in voting for 
Mr. Pennington, has subjected himself to a 
storm of pro-slavery denunciation which would 
appal most men. But we shall be greatly sur- 
prised if he is not found equal to the occasion. 
While he was a candidate for re-election, he 
announced to his coustituents that he should 
vote with the North, that the interests of Balti- 
more would only find support in that quarter, 
and that she had nothing to expect from the 
Southern disunionists. He has kept his word, 
and it is too late to pretend that he has de- 
cieved anybody. 

Mr. Davis possesses great coolness and cour- 
age, and is a master of fence in debate. We 
predict that he will be triumphantly sustained 
by the people of Baltimore, in spite of the ma- 
lignant hostility of the Sun, and the timid, 
vacillating, and apologetic course of the Clipper. 
The Sham Democracy in the Legislature show- 
ed their narrow sectionalism by introducing 
resolutions censuring Mr. Davis, and we regret 
to say that the “ Americans” lacked the cour- 
age to stand by him. The resolution of censure 
was adopted with only two or three dissentiug 
voices. 

If Baltimore and the northern counties were 
represented in proportion to their white popu- 
lation, this resolution of censure could never 
have passed; but that great city, under the ap- 
portionmenrt.as it now exists, has not morethan 
one-fifth of its fair share in the representation. 

The rotten-borough system prevails in Mary- 
land, and gives the control of the State to the 
slayeholding counties. It is time that system 
was broken up. The rapid increase of popula- 
tion in Baltimore and the northern counties, 
and the stagnation of the slaveholding districts, 
are bringing out the injustice of this. system in 





ARCHBISHOP HUGHES ON THE PAPAL 
~ TEMPORALITIES. 


We have heretofore alluded to the reply of 


| Archbishop Hughes, and’the suffragan bishops 


of the Roman Catholic “ Ecclesiastical Prov- 
ince of New York,” to the famous pamphlet 
supposed to be written or authorized by Louis 
Napoleon, entitled “Le Pape et le Congress.” 
The reply is embraced in the usual annual 
“ charge” of the Archbishop to the clergy and 
laity of his Church. It discusses a question of 
grave and universal interest, and lays down 
political principleswhich’ are ‘St ‘war ‘with the 
fundamental theory of republicanism, and, in- 
deed, of all liberal forms of government ; and 
therefore it becomes’ our right and duty, as 
journalists, to animadvert upon this clerical 
document, and to point out its character and 
tendency. 
According to this “charge,” the foundation 
of the Pope’s authority over the people of Cen- 
tral Italy is as follows: 
“The temporal authority ofthe Pope is one 
of these questions. His Tiateen it p veo to- 
day, is, beyond all dispute, the most legitimate 
that can be put forward by any sovereign in 
Europe, or in the world, Trace histo k- 
wards, and you will find that no rival claimant 
has ever appeared; that no dynasty has ever 
been displaced or sent into exile by him or his 
predecessors ; that his title is confirmed by cen- 
turies; that it has been ratified by the consent 
of all the nations of Christendom; that no pro- 
test has ever been recorded in the archives of 
the human race against its validity, But some, 
erbaps, will inquire into the origin of this title. 
We answer, that the origin doeswot gt ve on 
human record. All we know is, that after the 
conversion of Constantine the Great, the seat 
of empire was transferred from Rome to Byzan- 
tium. During the immediate subsequent ages 
the Emperor and his successors withdrew not 
only their presence, but also their protection, 
from the people of Italy. The people ceased 
not te invoke the aid of the Emperor in periods 
of trial and of desolation, of famine, pestilence 
and invasion by barbarous nations. ‘To their 
appeal no answer came, nor any aid. In these 
trying circumstances, the people raised their 
hands to the Sovereign Pontiff, calling upon 
him to be their temporal saviour 2s well as their 
father. Neither were they disappointed. In 
famine, he supplied, as far as possible, their 
wants. In pestilence, he was among them as 
their comforter. Atthe approach of cruel in- 
vasion, he went forth from the Eternal City 
bare-headed, to meet the barbarian leader—to 
offer his own person to the sacrifice—but to 
plead for the safety of the people. In this act 
of charity, it is well known that his pleading 
and his influence became, on more than one oc- 
casion, a shield of protection for their otherwise 
abandoned nation. 
“Many writers assert that Constantine the 
Great conferred upon him by written document 
a certain species of political right to govern 
what was then, or soon after, called the Duchy 
of Rome. Other writers, with erudition quite 
as respectable, deny the truth of this statement 
of a donation by the first Christian Emperor. 
We do not enter into this question, for it ap- 
pears to us of very sight importance. All we 
know is, that the temporal authority of the Em- 
perors, from Constautine the Great, ceased to 
be exercised in what is now called the States 
of the Church, but especially in that portion 
which was more immediately connected with 
the imperial city of Rome. {It was not usurped 
by the Holy Father. It was rather forced upon 
him by the wishes and clamor of a neglected 
and ungoverned people. It was 4 ay derelicta. 
But at all events, in the origin of the temporal 
power of the Pope, he was the chosén ruler of 
the Italian people, within the limits »f what af- 
terwards beeome his civil jurisdiction. 
“ Popular history states that at a subsequent 
period Pepin and Charlemagne of France made 
him a donation of this same territory, with ad- 
ditional grants of extension as to its surface and 
population. There is certainly some truth con- 
nected with this statement. But wedo not un- 
derstand it in the sense which the phraseology 
of our popular history would seem t) indicate. 
Our understanding is, that Pepin and Charle- 
magne did make some additional concessions, 
i ing the extent of the Hspe’ t 
minion. They may indeed have si 
names to documents confirming the ¥ght of the 
Sovereign Pontiff to exercise civil 
the States of the Church. But thé merit of 
their conduct on that occasion congsts in the 
fact that they reverenced and strengthened in 
the supreme sovereign of the Church} title with 
which he was already invested. They were 
Catholic princes, They could have tiken away 
from the Pope his temporal raed fe But 





instead of doing so, they confirmed t, and for 
this their memory has been precious }nd grate- 
fully cherished by Catholics ries ke 

“ Now, if such be the character andthe valid- 


ity of the title by which the Sovereign Pontiff 
rules as a temporal prince, can it/be taken 


away by violence, either on the part & his sub- 
jects, or of the sovereigns of other Stas? Cer- 
tainly net without injustice.” 

The reader will at once perceive that if this 
argument for the right of the Pope rule as 


an absolute monarch over the people pf Italy is 
good for anything, it is on the assumption that 
the despotic doctrine of the diving right of 
Kings is true. Take this base from under it, 
and the superstructure at once falls to the 
ground. For, what do Americans who believe 
in the Declaration of Independencp care for 
the immemorial claims of absolute monarchs ? 
The American Government and mationality 
owes its existence to revolution, and the hon- 
est friends of liberty acknowlédge the right of 


the tyrant who oppresses them. Bishop Haghes 
anticipates this obvious objection to his argu- 
ment, and attempts to meet it as follows : 

“For it must be observed that all countries 
which have passed to their present form of Gov- 
ernment by the way of revolution, our own free 
Republic included, are anxious that the last 
revolution should be the finality of insurrection 
within their borders, and they are always most 
prompt to yo any attempt to repeat the ex- 
periment. Hence, every established Govern- 
ment must regard the principle enunciated by 
the present British Cabinet as a mischievous 
and scandalous one. Establish this principle, 
and the very ends of Government would be de- 
feated ; a stable Government would be no long- 
er possible.” 

The fact that all existing Governments aim 
to perpetuate themselves, and that it is the in- 


rather an argument for that right, since it leaves 
no hope to an oppressed people but through 


noxious vapors. 


in accordance with them. ” am 


the tribunal of American public opinion, 


BHy he 


i we eb) estab 





so gti hehe an pata os bee 






every oppressed people to throw off the yoke of 


terest of the governing class to: conserve the 
present state of things, is no disparagement of 
the right of revolution. On the contrary, it is 


the perilous track of revolution. Republics as 
naturally tend to corruption and despotism as 
other forms of Government ; and it is only the 
friends of despotism who deny to the people the 
right to rebel. In the nature of things, the 
right of revolution must be against the estab- 
lished order of the State. It cannot be found 
in any statute book; but it is inherent in the 
people. It is an inalienable right. “Mr. Jeffer- 
son regarded occasional revolutions or rebel- 
lions as essential to the purification of the po- 
litical and moral atmosphere, just as storms 
are needed in the economy of nature to dispel 


This adroit appeal of Bishop’Huges to Amer” 
ican prejudices in favorof the existing order of 
things will fail to deceive any man who is ac- 
quainted with the origin and nature of our Gov- 
ernment, and whose feelings’and principles are 


As a temporal sovereign,{the right of the 
Pope will have to abide the test, at least, before 
which 
is applied to other kings and filers of man- 
Kind. He will be allowed no divine right of 
misrule, any more than is conceded to the Em- 
perors of Austria and France. If he is 2 wise 





be tried by this standard, he can- 


not be vindicated. His tottering despotism must 
inevitably fall. There is perhaps not a worse 
Government on. ¢arth than that under which 
the States of the Church groan. The people 
are deprived of all freedom of thought and of 
speech, and all share in the Government ; they 
are doomed to submit to the degradation of be- 
ing ruled by a corrupt, effeminate, and cruel 
priesthood, who are sustained in power by the 
bayonets of foreign despots. 

The question is not, whether the Pope shall 
be permitted to govern his subjects, unmolested 
by France ; not at all.” It is well known, and 
acknowledged by the Pope, that he could not 
rule an hour without the assistance of foreign 
Governments. It is admitted that his down- 
trodden subjects would rise en masse, and over- 
throw his authority, but for the armed interven- 
tion of Austria or France. Louis Napoleon has 
grown tired of this odious work of compelling 
obedience to a corrupt priesthood, and he is de- 
termined that Austria shall not regain her foot- 
hold in Italy under the pretext of aiding the 
Pope. The crime of Napoleon, on which he is 
arraigned by the American Democratic Bishop, 
is, that he is disposed to withdraw his forces 
from Rome, and allow the Italians to govern 
themselves. If they choose to remain subject 
to the Pope, the French Emperor has no wish 
to change their allegiance; and, on the other 
hand, he is not willing to compel them to obe- 
dience. 

It is believed that the French Emperor is 
not unwilling to play the role of Henry VIII, 
by making the Gallican church independent of 
the Pope. An intelligent writer for the New 
York Century, who dates at Rome, January 
13th, is quite confident in predicting this grand 
consummation. We trust, in the name of all 
that is generous and free, that this may be so. 
This writer describes the state of public feeling 
in Rome as in a highly-excited condition, be- 
tokening revolution. He would not be surprised 
at a revolt any day, and suggests that the Pope 
may again flee to Naples for safety, where he 
would probably issue a bull of excommunica- 
tion against the French Emperor, whom he re- 
gards as the secret instigator of revolt. In 
that event, the writer thinks that the Gallican 
Church, at-the instance of the Emperor, will 
separate from Rome, as the English Church 
did in the sixteenth century. 

The following extracts serve to exhibit the 
spirit of this clerical manifesto, and show what 
Archbishop Hughes and his suffragans regard 
as the duty of the sons of the church in this 
country to their spiritual head at Rome. They 
say : 

“We know, dearly-beloved brethren, that 
this foreshadowing of approaching evils to the 
church will bring affliction to your hearts, as it 
has to ours. But we cannot separate without 
raising Our unanimous voice in solemn pro- 
testations against the violence and injustice, as 
well as the unchristian policy, that is now 
broached, in plausible language, as a mere 
covering to the designs of wicked men. The 
designs and principles declared, so far as they 
are intelligible to us, make it our duty to de- 
nounce, to detest, and abkor them, since they 
imply an invasion of the sacred rights, a coer- 
cion of the will even, of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
to whose divinely-derived authority and august 
person we proclaim ourselves devoted, in life 
and in death. oT 

“ But there is a territory in which we have a 
supreme interest. It is called the States of the 
Church. We belong tothe Church. The Pope 
of Rome is our supreme spiritual head. We 


wish to have access to him on soil where he shall 
be free. * 7 

“Tn proclaiming, therefore, our solemn pro- 
test against any invasion of the temporal rights 
of the Pope, we do not consider ourselves as 
interfering in a question that is foreign to us. 
But we do so by virtue of a double right. One 
is, the right of giving free expression to our 
convictions; and the other is, the interest 
which, ii common with all Catholics, we claim 
to possess in the integrity of the States of the 
Church, * * * 

“But when the question presented to us 

touches the rights of our Holy [Father as a 
temporal sovereign, when it is proposed to 
meddle with the temporalities of the States of 
the Church, then we feel as if a wound was 
about to be inflicted on the apple of our eye. 
_ “Tf those who counsel him are sovereigns, so 
is he much more. As Pope, he understands 
thoroughly the obligations of his supreme posi- 
tion. As Pius 1X, we know his great and gen- 
erous heart; for him, a prison or a cavern can 
have no terrors. His predecessors have been 
made familiar with such habitations. He is not 
less worthy of his rank than they were. He 
ought not to be threatened. If he should be 
threatened, we, in our own people—indeed, if 
we might use sach language, in the name of 
the whole Catholic Church—feel the insult as 
one personal to every member of Christ’s mys- 
tical bedy on the earth.” 

The “ charge” admits the Pope cannot gov- 
ern his subjects without foreign assistance. It 
admits that the people for forty years have had 
an organized rebellion, ready to overthrow the 
Church authority; and these American Demo- 
cratic bishops demand that France and Austria 
shall compel the people to subjection, or stand 
aloof and allow Naples or Spain or other Cath- 
olic Powers to protect the “ Sovereign Pontiff.” 
" We have no fears that these despotic teach- 
ings will undermine the foundations of Ameri- 
can freedom ; but it is the duty of the press to 
hold them up to the public gaze, and to point 
out their glaring inconsistency with Republi- 
canism, and with civil as well as religious lib- 
erty. 


POSITION OF COL. FORNEY, 


Col. Forney, the Clerk of the House, address- 
ed his friends in this city on the evening of the 
day of ,his election, in the course of which he 
defined jis-position upon the slavery question, 
and his relation to parties. He declares that 





has bound himself is devoted solely to the ex- 
tension and perpetuation of slavery.” He pro- 
fesses to be as much the friend of the South as 
ever, and in favor of enforcing the fugitive 
slave law, but he is “resolved for one to pro- 
test against” the extension of slavery, He de- 
clares that “this vountry has a higher, nobler, 
loftier destiny before it than the extension and 
perpetuation of slavery.” 

He defends the Republican party as follows: 


“Now, let me asy, without protracting these 
most rea, ting. a lea me say, with re- 
to the Republican members, that they 
ve been most atrociously slandered, that the 
whole Republican party of the North have been 
slandered, in having been held responsible for 
the unfortunate outrage at Harper’s Ferry. 
There have been expressions, and opinions, and 
sentiments, uttered against the leaders of the 
Republican party, against which all honest in- 
stincts, and even party fecjesicee, revolt. What 
is the actual trath? y, the very moment 
that the news of that invasion reached the 
North, they were struck with horror, and there 
J was not a man who did not denounce and who 
did not deplore it. [Cheers] * * * 
“Hence I° protest against the assumption 
that the people of my region are in favor or 
would support any set of men who approve of 
the doctrines of the Helper book, or who put 
themselves forward as the champions of those 
who would attempt to invade the State of Vir- 
inia, and crimson her soil with the blood of 
er people. {Loud cheers. | "7 


Mr. Forney refers with pride to his quitting 
the Clerkship four years ago, with the unani- 
mous applause of both Houses, for the manner 
in which he presided, duting the long struggle 
for the election of Speaker ; to his sincere devo- 
tion to the political fortunes of Mr. Buchanan, 
under the belief that he stood honestly upon the 


to keep] Cincinnati platform; to the desertion of his 


c 





“the Democratic party to which Mr. Bachanan | 
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conclusion, repeat my thanks for this demon- 
stration. You may remember this passage in 
‘Mazeppa’—my friend, Mr. Jackson, of Ken- 
tucky, will also remember—when mereppe (i 
cannot repeat the exact words) is bound to a 
wild steed, which is turned off, and which flew 
with him over mountains, through valleys and 
forests, and across rivers, pursued by wolves, 
shouts back to his tyrant and persecutor, that 
some day he would return to repay him. [Loud 
cheers. | 

“Some day I will return,’ said Mazeppa, 
‘to thank you, Count, for this uncourteous 
ride.’ Gentlemen, I have had the ride for the 
last two or three years—[loud cheers|—but 1 
have also, Mazeppa-like, come back to settle 
with the respectable and venerable gentleman 
at the other end of the avenue for that ride. | 
am returned to pay him my respects. [Cheers. 
A voice— Give him ; he has no friends,’ | 
T have returned to settle accounts with him. 
[A voice—‘ Don’t spare him; he shot us down 
like dogs with marines.’] If he is now sitting 
in his easy chair at home to-night, he must 
hear your loud and hearty cheers, and they will 
remind him that his old friend Forney has 
come back to settle the old debt with him. 
{Loud cheers and laughter. |” 








HIGH PRICE OF SLAVES. 


A North Carolina paper, the Charlotte Daily 
Bulletin, has the following statement : 

“We learn, through a friend, that on Mon- 
day last the following property was sold in 
Salisbury, at the prices annexed : 

“TLeve, $1,600; George, $1,895; Charlotte 
and two children, $1,600; Henry, $1,476; 
Alick, $1,600; and Hiram, $2,130. 

“The above prices show that negro property 
is not depreciating in value.” 

These high prices are not peculiar to North 
Carolina. At a recent sale in Missouri, thirteen 
slaves, seven of whom were eight years old and 
under, sold for $11,567. ’ 

It is not stated that these slaves were pur- 
chased by traders, who expect to reimburse 
themselves in the Southwestern markets, by 
still higher prices, but we presume that such 
is the fact. It is not at all probable that 
any man would be tempted to invest money 
in slaves at such prices, in order to carry 
on any branch of business in North Caro- 
lina or Missouri. The demand for slaves in 
the Southwest was never so great as at present, 
in consequence of the continually-augment- 
ing demand for cotton, and the consequent in- 
crease in price. This demand for labor in the 
semi-tropical portions of the Southwest can.only 
be supplied by drawing upon the slave popula- 
tion of the older States, where slave labor is 


proud of these high prices, and point to them 
as evidence of the increasing strength of the 
institution. But there never was a greater 
There is no greater enemy to the 
perpetuity of slavery than these high prices. 
They must inevitably denude the older and 
more northern slave States of their servile pop- 
ulation, and open the way to the ingress of 
free-white labor. * 


mistake. 


In these views, we have the concurrence of 
the more-earnest advocates of slavery extension 
and perpetuation. About three months ago, 
an editorial article of the Hra, under the title 
“ King Cotton an Abolitionist,” in which we 
presented this view at some length, was repub- 
lished in a Missigsippi paper, with a full en- 
dorsement of its logic. The editor, in a sep- 
arate paragraph, called attention to our article, 
and declared that “every line and word is un- 
fortunately true.” To counteract the tendency 
of the domestic slave trade to make free the 
older slave States, by drawing off the slaves, 
he insisted upon the necessity of reviving 
the African slave trade. The whole move- 
ment in favor of the slave trade, in fact, has 
been generated by the consciousness, on the 
part of the intelligent friends of slavery in 
the Gulf States, that the existing state of 
things tends rapidly to strip Virginia and the 
older States of slavery. It is a terrible remedy 
for the evil, but Providence seems in this, as in 
most other respects, to make the worst mani- 
festations of evil the harbinger of its destruc- 
tion. 

The friends of slavery have therefore no 
reason to rejoice over the high price of slaves, 
and the growing demand for the great staples 
which are produced by slave labor. This de- 
mand and these high prices are concentrating 
the slave populdtion in the Gulf States, and 
leaving the whole region north of the thirty- 
fifth degree of latitude open to white labor. 

In Missouri and Maryland, 4 majority of the 
people seem to appreciate what Napoleon calls 
the “logic of facts,” and to welcome the results 
to which it leads. North Carolina, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, must in a few years 
feel the necessity of accepting the same logic, 
and welcoming the change in their system of 
labor which it dictates. 

5 ilaonds 

Six Years 1n Aprica.—We would call the 
attention of our readers to an advertisement, 
in another column, of Ds» Barth's Explora- 
tions and Discoveries in Northern and Central 
Africa. This-volume seems to come very op- 
portunely at the present time, when so much 
is said and written on the subject of slavery. 

Dr. Barth travelled six years in the wilds of 
Northern and Central Africa, and was obliged 
to take an active part in the slave hunts of the 
various savage tribes with whom he mingled ; 
and his vivid descriptions of those hunts, the 
burning of villages, and the slaughter of a part 
of the inhabitants and the capture of others 
for slaves, forms altogether one of the most 
thrilling as well as instructive books of modern 
travel. Dr. Barth explored where no while 
man had ever been seen before; and no one 
who wishes to become familiar with the history 
of Africa, particularly of the portion where 
the slave trade is carried on to its greatest 
extent, with all the horrors incident to the 
traffic, should fail to read this work, 

Published by J. W. Bradley, No. 48 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. Price $1.25, for 
which, on receipt, the publisher sends a copy 
by mail, postage paid. 





From Cattrornia.—The steamer Atlantic 
from Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 
10th, with $1,500,000 in specie, and 300 passen- 
gers. The news is unimportant. A proposition 
was before the Legislature, which would proba- 
bly pass, instructing the Senators and request- 
ing the Representatives in Congress to vote 
against the proposed division of the State. The 
effort to elect a successor to Senator Gwin 
would probably fail. The State Central Com- 
mittees of the Lecompton and Anti-Lecompton 
Democracy had a meeting at Sacramento, but, 
after prolonged discussion, failed to agree. 
Much bitterness exists against the Anti-Le- 
comptonites, although some of those who co- 
operate with the Lecompton party professed to 
be admirers of Mr. Douglas, The Democratic 
Convention to elect delegates to Charleston 
were to mect on the 29th ult., at Sacramento. 





From Soura Amenica.—By the Atlantic, we 
learn that, at Bogota, the Roman Catholic 
clergy had collected all the Bibles distributed 
by the London Bible Society, and burnt them 
in the public square. The British Minister 
had strongly protested against the act, but the 
American Minister (Mr. Jones) was present, 
and countenanced the deed. A full statement 
of the affair hes been sent to Washington. If 
this statement turns out to be true, Mr. George 
W. Jones would more properly represent the 
Pope at the Court.of Bogota than a Republic 





chiefly composed of Protestants, and which 
tolerates all religions alike. - 


less profitable. The friends of slavery are very | 





THE REVIEW. 
Poems of Two Friends. “Columbus: Follet, F. ster, & 
* Co 1860. 

The Great West. The vague, mysterious 
land—forever beckoning, forever receding— 
flaunting its broad banner before the eyes of 
brave, youig, adventurous spirits—luring them 
from the green pastures and still waters, from 
the quiet apple-orchards, the rocky hill-sides, 
and the wooded dells, of New England—from 
the father’s white hairs, from the mother’s silent 
pleading, from the little sister’s wondering, 
wistful eyes. Great West, we know you! Our 
best blood is coursing through your arieries ; 
but ifso be a stalwart form shall be nourished 
therefrom—if' you shall grow in wisdom as you 
grow in stature—if, within your borders, Might 
shall stand side by side with Right, twin-born, 
twin-cherished—if your blue skies shall span, 
and your clear airs strengthen, and your wide 
fields nourish, a nobler manhood, a purer wo- 
manhood, a diviner humanity—we will breathe 
no half sigh of regret, nor fee] one pang of envy. 
Rather will we bid you good luck in the name 
of the Lord. 

For you are ours. “New England has no 
heart,” said one of your foster-children, slander- 
ing his mother, Not so. New England has 
heart. It is not hung up on the outside. It 
beats deep, and strong, and full, within her 
breast. Through the rolling prairies of IIli- 
nois—on the fields of Kansas, blood-stained— 
where the snow-crusted valleys of Minnesota 
glitter in the “ Morgenschein "—where rolls the 
Oregon, hearing now other sounds than his own 
dashings—where Culifornia “opes to the sun- 
set her gateway of gold ’—from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific—from the log-choked rapids of 
Maine to the low-lying morasses of Louisiana— 
in hut, and tent, and cabin, and cottage, and 
mansion—its pulsations are felt. 


> 


Wherever a 
New England hand is toiling—wherever a New 
England brain is working, there be sure a New 
England heart is beating. 

Keeping time to your heart-beats, O West, 
for you are ours, You went out from your 
mother’s arms, “a feeble folk; you have be- 
come & great nation; but you belong to us. 
| Your lusty youth wantons in vigorous life ; but 
| your strength and your glory are ours. All the 
pride of your well doing swells our hearts. All 
| the shame of your sin, if shame shall come, will 
| tinge our cheeks. 





When your fields whiten 
| with bearded-grain, it is our sons that put in 
| the sickle, and we, too, shout the harvest home. 
When the children of a wronged race find in 
| your schools a place for them, we feel the man- 
| hood stirring in our veins. The spags-of your 
majestic rivers knock out the bottoms of our 
steamers. It is the merchant printes of our 
cities that come down and sit in the dust 
through the crashing of your Life and Trust 
Companies. It is our purses that yawn dismal 
fissures from the claws of your wild-cat banks, 
It is our skulls that crack, and our bones that 
| splinter, when the pine piers of your railroad 
bridges succumb. It is your noses and ours 
that freeze togéther when your trains are check- 
ed by the greediness of Erie restaurants and 
the fierce war of the 
mighty steam-power proves stronger than the 


gauges. When your 
engineer who sits on your safety-valves, it is 
the Cambridge Professor going up that meets 
the Chicago D. D. coming down—characteris- 
tically in advance. It is our family dinners that 
your Cincinnati hams, the very apotheosis of 
swine, the peotry of pork, coldly furnish forth. 
Sink or swim, live or die, roll in wealth or 
smash generally, 


“ Shon'der to shoulder let us stand, 
Till side by side we lie.” 


All material greatness we expect, from the 
West. All power that can be expressed by 
speed, and stories, and stocks, and stones, and 
dollars, in any number, weight, or measure, 
will not surprise us. But we did suppose that 
the literature of the West—the grand flood of 
thought and feeling, of mind and soul, which is to 
enrich the world—was a literature that is to be. 
We did suppose that the incessant whirlpool 
wherein the Hoosiers and the Buckeyes live, 
and move, and have their being, was more pro- 
ductive of giddiness than grace—that in a land 
so transverse-sectioned, and cross-ploughed by 
so many different husbandmen, the seed of art 
| would hardly have time to fructify, but would 
be turned up to the surface before the sprouts 
should appear. In fact, we thought the quieter 
life of New England more favorable to such 
plants as generally thrive ouly on southern 
slopes. We were willing to yield the “coming 
man” to the West; but we must confess to an 
impression that the come men had their lulla- 
bies sung by the Atlantic’s surges. 

We take it all back. We smooth out our 
impression. We negative Job's proposition. 
We are not the people. Wisdom shall not die 
with us. For here, from the very seething cen- 
tre of the West, come down a brace of —— 
poets! stepping with daiutiest tread to softest 
melodies. 

Yes, amid the smoke of chimneys, the din 
of machinery, and the ceaseless hum of busi- 
ness, “ two friends” have caught the echo of a 
divine song, and voiced it on sweet-toned lyres 
to the multitudes that would otherwise have 
passed on unheeding-—and we greatly err if 
they do not touch in rm: ny a heart the keys of 
forgotten harmonies. ior they are wondrously 
fresh, and sweet, and pure—redolent of spring 
violets, and apple-blossoms, and bee-kissed clo- 
ver, and the manifold scents of June roses. We 
hear blue-birds warbling tremulous songs in 
the copses—the low plash of fountains in the 
warm April grass—thé carol of larks uprising 
on the wings of the morning—the gay notes of 
crioles poised on the swaying tulip-tree—the 
echo of evening bells in the summer twilight. 
There are glimpses of golden-brown apples 
gleaming in the October suushine—the flash 
of butterfly-wings in the shimmering August 
noons—the foam of white-capped waves—the 
crimson of autumn leaves—the frosty silver- 
ings of brooks—the white radiance of filling 
moons, and the faint splendor of stars, 

We would not, however, for a moment, con- 
vey the impression that our young poets have 
committed so very unpoetical an error as to be 
guilty of an uninterrupted series of happiness. 
Snch an indiscretion would be absolutely sui- 
cidal to poetical reputation. Only through the 
lens of a tear may the vision beam upon the 
poet’s second-sight. The grape-vine is grace- 
fal and passing fair, pleasant to look upon, 
and rich in purple fruitage; but youth will 
haye its cypress. Nothing can atone for the 
wrong done to our heroism by continued hap- 
piness’ but the infusion of a little imaginary 
grief. So our young poets have vindicated 
their youth and their inspiration by an amount 
of misery, small iudeed in comparison with 
that of Alexander Smith and Owen Meredith, 
but enough to justify their singing-robes. We 
have a sprinkling of “ midnight stars within 
the heavy heart.” A few beautiful girls die 
and give no sign, A few weary breasts have 
yielded up the butterfly prematurely, and retain 
only the erombling ¢chrysalis dust. Occasion- 
ally, a stricken elm sighs and subsides. A 
stray breeze moans itself to sleep. Fields and 
skies sulk in sombre gray, symbolic of 


“ that auiumn-land, 
Where-the sad wind never sleeps ; 
Where over the summer mourning soul 
No silence ever creeps; 
Where the thoughts are ever vexed, 
The heart is ever tried,” &c., &c., &c. . 


A very little scorn is stirring about, making 
the poet desolate, deserted, and thistle-y, in a 
mild and mitigated way ; there is a slight touch 
of cynicism in the male Browning style—e. g, 














| spasmodic rhymes. 











“Cleverly done, it is certain! 
And nobody ean complain 

There was something about old friendship 

And hopes to mect often again, 

“When one is to die, it is pleasant 
To have the knife bright and keen; 

This awkward hacking is horrid— 
Work not fit to be seen, 


“ Here comes your friend, my darling— 
A compliment to your art! 
Who would think, to see You tovether 
You had stabbed him to the heart! ‘ 
but, as a general thing, there is a wonderfy] 
quantity of good temper, rood humor, and ‘ 
sense, the almost inevitable results of & good 
organization and a good digestion. Woe oe ‘ 
not be at all surprised if our modern Boa 
and Fletcher were a pair of stout-limbed rud 
dy-cheeked, corn-fed country boys, much eas 
given to pitching each other hea: foremo t in 
to the fresh-heaped hay-cocks, indefinitely de 
ranging thereby both their fragrant syme ; 
and the farmer's temper, than to « 
desolate chambers, bewailing bur 


food 


ould 
‘aunont 


metry 
pacing” 
‘ od hope 8, Sor 
rowing over broken hearts, and de 


fving a 
unfeeling world. 


cold, 
There is an occasional halt in the metre 

rhythmic fault, which a more careful h . i 

might have prevented. There is some time | 


. z a 
sudden downfall from poetry int 


_— © prose, which 
reminds us of riding over a level road 


wagon with weak springs. For a long ns 
you go smoothly and placidly, but an unex 
pected “rut” ov an impertinent stone int 
rupts your meditations, and down 
wagon on the axle with a jerk. One of the 
young ladies is so overcome by the a 


8 the 


of “the Rider ”"—presume — 
presumed to be her lover— 
that 
“She presses her tremulous ti iWers tight 
Against her closed eyes, 
And on the lones*me threshold ther 
She cowers down and cries 
a thing which we presume no young lady ever 
before did in a book ! People in books “ woop: 
“burst into tears,” “sob,” and accomplish a 
great variety of lachrymose feats; hut “crying” 
belongs only to naughty real children, th. 
break each others’ dolls, get anery. tear their 
books, lose their baskets, smear their cheeks 
with molasses, and never get into print, 

We suspect, also, that our “two friends, 
one of them at least, has a rather vague idea 
the nature of a sonnet. There is a preva 
impression, that any poem which comes to son 
sort of an end at the close of the fourteonth 
We protest. We don't in 


that a man shall pack himself up in a sonn 
I 1 rel 


line is a sonnet. 


thas 


but if he insists on doing it, we must bee th 
he do it properly, to which end it will he well 
for him to familiarize himself’ with the cha 
acter of the article. Something more is 1 
sary than fourteen lines, with intermittent ay 
The sonnet is not the 
kind of edifice for a lazy man to attempt 

We welcome this little volume for the beauty 
that is, and for the promise of what is t 
The flower is fair in its unfolding, but. fair 


er still as the harbinger of the mellow {nm 


There is a delicious dreaminess in paris—thy 
written reveries of a soul zn fone with nature 
in her musing moods—which speaks of ti 
There is also a 


» her 


true sources of inspiration. 


sympathy with her sterner aspect 


her grandeur, her fearfal contrasts, and her 


weird caprices—sung in strains that awe while 
they charm. There is, in short, a power whieh, 
i] 


carefully cultivated and wisely guided, will yet 


make itself felt. Well as the “two friend 
nave witten, we consider 
“That which they have done but earn 

which they shall do.” 

The real “we” suggests that “ our” paper 
is not published in New England—a fact which 
we—a temporary and fictitious we—forgot in 
writing “our” notice ; so we are forced to step 
down from our pedestal, draw our ears out of 
the lion’s hide, give up all our Impet mail 
honor, and confess that, after all, “we ” are1 


body but Gai. Haminros, 


An American Dictionary of the Hngheh Languore 
taining the whole vocsl 
two volumes quarto; the entire « 


wlary of the first edition 


provements of the second ediition i t o'1 


al octavo; to which is prefixed 
fertation on the origin, history and conver 
languages cf Western Asia and Burope, 
planation of the principles on which la 
formed, By Noah Webster, LL. D.. membera 
low of all the societies, academies, and inetiiun 
world, worth mentioning. G 
work 1. Etymologies of English words. deduced ! 
an examination onl comparison of words of err 


eral subjects oft 


ponding elements in twenty languages of 
Europe. 2 
rected by their etymologies 


The trve orthography of words 
3. Pronun 
iied and made obvious by the divi-ion of words! 
eyllab'es, by eecentuation, by marking th 

the 
rn'es. 


accented vowels when necessary, of 
4. Accurate and diveriminating deli 
lustrated, when doubtfal or obscure, by examples 
their use, selected from re pectable authors, of bY" 
miliar phrases of undisputed authority. Revise 
and enlarged, by Chancey A. Goodrich, Prof 

Yale With pranosuncing 
Scripture, classical, and geographical 
which are now added pictorial 
syuonyms, peculiar use of words and terms in te 
Bible, appenJix of new words, piovounenig | 
names of distinguished perzona ; abl) eviaton 


vocabularies ¢ 


College 


Huctrationa, tale ¢ 


French, Italian, and Spanish pliases, el 
field, Mass: Published by George & Charles Mer 
am, corner of Main and Sia‘e streets. Pe 

Everybody has heard—and everybody w! 
has not, is now going to have a chance 
hear—of the unlettered individual, who afforl 
ed so much amusement to his superiol 
poring over the pages of a dictionary; and 


who, when asked how he liked it, replied, that 
the stories were very good, but rather shi a 
People in our day, however, of any grade of in 
telligence, need not be ashamed to be caught 


reading a dictionary. Few hooks can b found 


that will furnish more enferfaining, instruc’, 
and really valuable information, than the vol 
ume whose somewhat extended title-page ¥ 
have given at length, (with one or two mod! 
* intel 


ligent reader” to discover fur himself.) We 
shall use a fresh, bold, and unhackneyed phra i 
and at the same time express our own opin) my 
a nove 


best 


cations of our own, which we leave the 


when we say that it is as interesting as 

We have quoted the title-page «s the /, 
resumé of the contents of the book, whic h it 
deed a title-page ought always to be, if it 13 
anything more than the title. The recent af 
pearance of a rival work gives additional inte! 
est to this, but we do not propose to go 1m? ® 
critical examination of their comparative @¢ 
its for several reasons : 

First. Having been a somewhat constatl at: 
tendant on the recent debates of the House- i 
that can be called a debate, where the talk g 
is all on one side—we necessarily find ou! ideas 
in a slightly chaotic state. 

Second. Living as we do in the thick 
contest between Slavery and Freedom. *” 
rounded by the din of arms and the sm ke # 
battle, dealing as hard blows and as ma “ 
them as our limited strength will perm!” 
really must be excused from taking up th - 
gels in the war of the Dictionaries. We i 
fighting when there is a fair field and no!" 
but we think it is generally a good plan to e° 
one affair off our hands before we get ano 
on. “Enough is as good as a feast,” avd * 
great deal better than several feasts. 

Third. We find the work done to our hal 
much better than we could do it ourselves: ve 
who desire to see a full yet compact, imparts’ 
yet decided, clear, and exhaustive, comp’ et 
review of the two great dictionaries, which 9 
now competing for popular favor, can find it 
the Boston Congregationalist of Januar 
We would gladly copy the notice entire, ¢ 
the crowded state of oar columns forbid. 
the present, we must content ourselves “s 
calling atténtion to one or two of the ext A 
ces of the last edition of “ Webster's ™ 
bridged,” 


of We 


y 27th 
Jid no! 
or 


wil 


names. To 


No. 685. 








To begin, as we do in 
with the pictures. Of the 
lieve, about 1,500 arranged 
commencement of the vo 
pled the publishers to use 
per and of printing than | 
had the engravings been 
the book. We are surpri 
the mechanical execution ; 
right and full understandi 
cuts are invaluable. Ano 
js gained by arranging the 
departments by themselve 
der. The numerous term: 
mystical language of he 
nomenclature of the sea— 
gibberish to the great mas 
here explained to the eye 
to the ear. To use another 
phrase, we consider the 
worth the price of the voli 

The synonyms seem tk 
discriminating, succinct, 
form a new and very imp 
in the, nice use of words 1 
of language shows his po 
js omniverous. Any wor 
direction of his idea answ 
he who has measured th 
guage marks the tint and 
sibilities, and the delicate 
‘this and rejects that, mak 
as may be, “the chariot 
thoughts ride.” 

The work has been too 
Jic to require any extende: 
tions. For their excellei 
than any other, realized « 
tion, yiz: an explanatio 
adequate to the word exp 
Jess. For number, the p 
that nearly ten thousand 1 
added since the last edi 
they have come from wi 
ceive, as we do not rem 
looked for a word in vai 
tion. Indeed, a distinguis 
man recently informed us 
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Yo begin, as we do in less valuable books, 
with the pictures, Of these, there are, we be- 
jjeve, about 1,500 arranged by themselves at the 
commencement of the volume. -This has ena- 
bled the publishers to use a better style of pa- 
per and of printing than they could have done 
had the engravings been disposed throughout 
‘he book. We are surprised at the beauty of 
the mechanical execution ; while, as aids to the 
ight and full understanding of the words, these 
cuts are invaluable. Another great advantage 
is gained by arranging the illustrations of given 
partments by themselves in alphabetical or- 
he numerous terms of architecture, the 
nystical language of heraldry, the uncouth 
nomenclature of the sea—all of which are but 
sibberish to the great mass of the people—are 
hore explained to the eye as they never can be 


} 
de 


S tothe ear. To use another striking and original 


phrase, We consider the pictures alone well 
worth the price of the volume. 
he synonyms seem to us to be singularly 


discriminating, succinct, and accurate, and 


frm a new and very important feature. It is 
‘the nice ase of words that the true master 
of language shows his power. The neophyte 
Any word that travels in the 
jirection of his idea answers his purpose; but 
he who has measured the capabilities of lan- 


js omniverous. 


A vage marks the tint and tone, the hidden pos- 


bilities, and the delicate distinctions, chooses 
this and rejects that, making his words, so far 
as may be, “the chariot whereon his king- 
thoughts ride.” 

The work has been too lorg before the pub- 
jie to require any extended notice of its defini- 
tions. For their excellence they have, more 
hau any other, realized our ideal of a defini- 
tion, yiz: an explanation which is exactly 
adequate to the word explained—no more, no 
less. For number, the publishers inform us 
that nearly ten thousand new words have been 
aided since the last edition; though where 
they have come from we can scarcely con- 
e cao, as we do not remember ever to have 


joked for a word in vain in the former edi- 


Jndeed, a distinguished scientific gentle- 
man recently informed us. that he had often 
yand in Webster technical terms, which he 
iad failed to find in professedly technological 





dictionaries. 


All those individuals who, in reading news- 
papers aloud, invariably spell the names of 
Professor Agassiz annd Mademoiselle Montijo, 


S rather than run the risk of mispronouncing 
me them, will be glad to learn that we are fur- 


uished with a table giving the pronunciation 


| of more than eight thousand names of distin- 


Ve have also Latin, French, 
Itulian, and Spanish phrases, rendered into 
English; Bible names and terms pronounced 


) «ad explained; abbreviations; mottoes of the 


United Siates. In short, from the variety and 


} extent of its information, the book might de- 


wrve the name of Encyclopedia, rather than 


Dictionary. 





Gif Help; with Dlustrations of Character and Conduet 


By Samuel Smiles, author of * The Life of George 
Sephencon.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields 18°0. For 
iio by Bl nehard & Mohan, Washington, D C 


This is an admirable book. It is just the 
one to put into the hands of a lad or young 
wan, to make something of bim. We are glad 


= licknor & Fields have sent it forth in their fine 


style of reprint. It deserved it. It is practical, 
the reasoning is clear and cogent, and the ex- 
amples are well chosen. It is a suggestive 
book, full of apt illustrations, and the short 
biographical sketches so frequently interspersed 
through its pages furnish facts of great interest 
in the history of inventions, authorship, and the 
progress of literature and science. The max- 
ims inculeated are thus enforced by the actual 
success of others no better circumstanced—of- 
ten, indeed, less so—than are the majority of the 
youth of our country. The great feature of the 
volume is to show that “Heaven helps those 
who help themselves.” Starting from this’point, 
the author brings forth a great variety of in- 
tauces to evince the bearing of industry, ap- 
pleation and perseverance, energy and cour- 
age, business qualities, self-culture, and similar 
traits of mental as well as moral character, on 
success in life. He proves that the greatest ef- 
fects in art or science have not been wrought 


8 much by genius simply, as by one or more 


of these qualifications; and thus presents to 
every young man high aims, with assurance 
of final triumph over difficulties and obstacles, 
There have been excellent volumes before 
witten, having the same general object—as for 


H instance, Isaac Taylor's little book, ‘Charac 


fer Essential to Suecess in Life,” and another, 
“the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,”’ 
&s well as a variety of lectures to young men; 
but we know of no volume so full of illustrative 
txamples, and so well adapted on the whole for 
the purpose, as the one under our notice. We 
could have wished that the principle of strong 
tst in God as an element of success had been 
presented more distinctly, as it is indeed often 
illustrated by facts mentioned. Its protective 
48 well as energizing power is an all-important 
one. We are glad the author has given due 
honor to Granville Sharp, Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, and Fowell Buxton, and taught with 


B vhat steady aim and undaunted perseverance 


they kept on amid every discouragement till 
their efforts ended in victory. We hope that 
many of the thousands of our youth will not 
only read but study and reflect on this book ; 
(provided as it is with an index for easy refer- 
ance ;) and if by our notice we shall have in- 
duced any to do so, we shall rejoice, for it is 
sue that may do them much good. 


The Voyage of he Fox in the Arctic Sens. A Narrative 
ofthe Discovery of the Fate of Sir John Fronklin and 
hisCompanions By Captain McClintock, R. N., LL D. 
With maps and illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 190. For sale by Blanchard & Mobun, Wash- 
higton, D.C. 

The great problem has at last been solved ; 
he question respecting the death of Sir John 
Franklin and his associates is settled. Melan- 
tholy reeords and relies have been gathered 
ind brought home from the spot where the sur- 
Yivors of the wreck penned the few sad lines 
that tell the last news of their gallant leader's 
lite, and their departure on the vain effort to 
teach home and kindred. Where he lies, 


: Yhether buried beneath the eternal snows of 


King William’s Island, or sunk far below the 
ein the Arctic waters, if by disease or some 
‘trible catastrophe hurried off from life, no 
Nortal can say, and probably it will never be 
‘uown here on earth. But it is deeply interest- 
ng to know that suceess in discovery had so 
fur crowned his unwearied efforts, and that the 
ict of the Northwest Passage will always be 
“sociated with his name. High up in those 
‘gions in Barrow's Straits and on Beechey 
‘land, near 75° north latitude, where was spent 
the first winter of his last memorable expedition, 
"ands the tablet that was to have been erected 
by Lt. Hartstene, but which Captain McClintock 
und in Greenland, amd bore to the spot where 

" ages it may perhaps be seen now and then 
‘Y Some visiter from a whaling ship—a touch- 
‘ng tribute of his wife’s devotion and esteem, 
© Sir John Franklin and his brethren in the 
‘iterprise, Crozier and Fitzjames and their 
‘tews. The simple and unstudied’ yet exciting 
urnal before us, so fraught with hope, then 
‘ith disappointment, while its author drifts 
tong in the perilous ice-pack, some 1,300 miles 
foun Melville Bay, and again with revived 
‘pitits reaches Barrow’s Straits, passes down 
tel’'s Sound, through Bellot’s Straits, lands 
* King William’s Island, gains: the barren 
Md inhospitable region where one vestige after 





another of skeletons and other memorials of 
the long lost meet him. The record, at shorter 
or longer intervals, of such events and scenes, 
cannot but awaken earnest attention. Espe- 
cially, too, when, besides the illustrations of 
fearful adventure, and maps of the voyages, we 
have here the fac-simile of the last record, which 
must have been traced, with unutterable emo- 
tion, ten years before it was found, with the 
knowledge that if ever discovered it would send 
a pang of anguish to many a heart who must 
look in vain for the return of their friend. It 
makes one shiver, even here, sitting before a 
blazing fire in this cold weather, to read of the 
air 75° or 80° below the freezing point, of death 
and burial in the icy sea, from among Captain 
McClintock’s little crew, and then to think how 
one after another of 130 daring spirits, and 
men of noble endeavor, long before, had drop- 
ped down and died, and left no voice to bring 
back report of those months of tail and suffer- 
ing, itis one of the saddest of reflections. So 
it will be seen, therefore, that such a volume 
must have an intrinsic interest of no common 
kind, aside from new perils and incidents that 
ever attach to Arctic exploration. The additions 
made to geographical and geological knowledge 
by Captain McClintock are also regarded as re- 
markable. A paper embracirfg a “ Geological 
Account of the Arctic Archipelago,” by Prof. 
Haughton, which forms an Appendix to Capt. 
McClintock’s Journal, is one likely to arrest the 
attention of the thoughtfal reader. He asserts 
that those frozen and desolate lands must have 
once had a warmer climate than that of the 
British Isles, and proposes the theory of the 
change of the earth’s axis as a method of ac- 
counting for the great change of temperature. 
Preachers and Preaching. By Rev. Nicholas Murray, 
D. D., auther of “ Kirwan Letiers to Bishop Hughes,” 


&c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 18.0 For sale 
bz Taylor & Maury, Washin; ton, D. C. 


A volume by “ Kirwan” will doubtless ex- 
cite expectations with the reading public which 
these chapters hardly realize. The theme is 
one which has been illustrated previously by 
more than one author. The topics discussed 
admit of more successful treatment. Mere 
made-up essays, taken mostly from their for- 
mer oceasional places in the cofumns of the 
New York Observer, now modified and some- 
what enlarged, instead of being thrown off 
from a glowing heart. These chapters scarce- 
ly rise above mediocrity, their best portions 
being the anecdotal illustrations of character 
or doctrine interspersed through the pages. 
There is, however, nothing striking, either in 
the matter or manner. The style is simple 
enough, bnt wants animation. 
any one without an established name, they 
would probably be thought quite commonplace ; 
as by Kirwan, they will possibly be deemed of 
higher metit. The author is not always con- 
sistent, apparently forgetting views before ex- 
pressed when looking at his subject under 
other circumstances. As an instance of this, 
after having rebuked ministers for discuss- 
ing subjects not directly religious, he devotes 
a whole page in another place to commend- 
ations of Dr. Chalmers’s efforts outside of 
his particular sphere as a preacher of the Gos- 
pel. Yet no one could gather up from memory 
facts and illustrations on so wide a field, with- 


prejudices, more or less that may ke useful or 
interesting ; and so, various classes of minds, 
we doubt not, may glean from these pages 
material for improvement and direction. We 
wish them all the success of well-meant en- 
deavors to do good. 





We see by the papers of Pittsburg, Pa., that 
the Secretary of the Church Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty has succeeded, after lecturing in that city, in 
procuring the organization of a flourishing 
auxiliary there, which has adopted entire the 
declaration of principles of the parent society. 
The Covenanter and United Presbyterian 
churches of Pittsburg especially embrace it, 
and nearly all the religious denominations con- 
cur. 

On the evening of the organization, Mr. 

Cheever presented the following timely and im- 
portant resolutions, which, after discussion, 
were unanimously adopted by the large meet: 
ing: 
‘ Whereas thirteen Christian families, being 
the associates and co-laborers of the Rev. 
Messrs. Fee and Rogers, missionaries of the 
American Missionary Association in Madison 
county, Ky., and numbering in all thirty-eight 
or forty persons, have been forcibly expelled 
from their homes in Berea, and have been com- 
pelled to quit the State, not for any offence 
charged upon them, but only because, in the 
language of the Committee of Kentuckians that 
expelled them, ‘their principles could not be 
tolerated in Kentucky ;’ 

“‘ And whereas the Rev. Messrs. Candee and 
Kendrick, and Mr. Robert Jones, missionaries 
of the American Missionary Association in 
Laurel county, Ky., were recently, when preach- 
ing in that county, seized, shaven, and covered 
with tar, because they were known to be in 
principle opposed to slavery ; 

“ And whereas the Rev. Daniel Worth, a de- 
voted Wesleyan Methodist minister of the Gos- 
pel, and missionary of the American Missiona- 
ry Association in North Carolina, has been 
thrown into prison at Greensborough, and 
placed under bonds of $15,000, for the alleged 
offence of preaching sentiments hostile to sla- 
very, and of circulating an antislavery book, 
and is now in danger of his life from the wrath 
of his persecutors ; 

“ And whereas Deacon Reuben Salisbury, of 
the Baptist church in the county of Prince 
George, Va., and divers other Christian breth- 
ren of different religious denominations, in 
other parts of the South, have been treated 
witn great indignity, and forced to leave with 
the sacrifice of their property, because they 
were deemed to be opposed to slavery: There- 
fore 

«Resolved, 1. That we sympathize deeply 
with those Christian brethren and their suffer- 
ing families, and that we see in the outrages to 
which they are subjected the inborn and iue- 
radicable spirit of slavery, which will brook no 
dgnial of its lawfulness. 

“2. That in the wicked persecution which is 
now carried on against Christian ministers and 
teachers in the South, we see new reason to re- 
affirm the judgment expressed by the Church 
Anti-Slavery Society, at its anniversary meet- 
ing in May last, viz: that, in the judgment of 
this Society, American slavery, if not speedily 
arrested in its usurping and demoralizing course, 
by the deliherate action of American Churches, 
will paralyze and heathenize the Church of Christ 
in the slaveholding States, and will drive its wit- 
nessing members ‘to caves and dens of the 
earth,’ and over a prostrate and servile Church, 
it will proceed to the ruin of our national liber- 
ties, by an oligarchy of slaveholing aristocrats, 
or by a military despotism in the interest of 
slavery. : 

“3, That, in the judgment of this meeting, 
it is the manifest duty of the President ef the 
United States to interpose with authority for 
the protection of those Christian citizens in the 
South, whose lives, liberties, properties, and 
persons, are violated, and themselves banished, 
in open violation of the Bill of Rights guarantied 
by the Constitution to all American citizens, 
and without due process of law. % 

“4, That as a part of the people of the Uni- 
ted States, to whom an appeal has been made 
by ten of the exiles of Kentucky over their own 
signatures, we respond to their call, and that 
we will at once proceed, as by them entreated, 
to do our duty, ‘ that lost privileges may be se- 
cured to them, freedom to the slave, security to 
the master, and prosperity to all ;’ and we would 
recommend that Christian people in all parts 
of the country do likewise, by public meetings 
for sympathy and succor to injured exiles. 

“5, That a copy of these resolutions be trans 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
and to the Governors of Kentucky, Virginia, 
and North Carolina.” 


OrtHopox.—The Jeveille newspaper claims 





to be emphatically a h one in this South- 
west M sells Every hand in the office, 
from the devil down to the proprietor, is a Mis- 
sissippian. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, 
First Session. 


Tuesday, February 7, 1860. 
SENATE. 
The following message was received from 
the President of the United States : 


Wasaineton, Feb, 6, 1860. 
To the Senate of the United States : 

On the last day of the last session of Con- 
ress, a resolution, which had passed both 
ouses, “in relation to the removal of obstruc- 

tions to navigation at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi river,” was presented to me for approval. 
I have retained this resolution, because it was 
presented to me at a period when it was impos- 
sible to give the subject that examination to 
which it appeared to be entitled. I need not 
repeat the view on this point presented in the 
introductory portion of my message to the 
Senate of the 2d instant. 

Jn addition, I would merely desire that although 
at different periods sums amounting in the ag- 
gregate to six hundred and ninety thousand 

ollars have been appropriated by Congress for 
the purpose of removing the bar and obsirac- 
tions at the mouth of the Mississippi, yet it is 
to be acknowledged that this money has been 
expended with but little, if any, practical ben- 
efit to its navigation. James BucHanay. 


On motion by Mr. Slidell, the message was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Finance, 
to which was referred the bill making appro- 
priations to defray the deficiencies in the ap- 
esos for the. service in the Post Office 

epartment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1859, and in part. for the support of the 
Post Office Department for the year ending June 
30, 1860, reported back the same with amend- 
ments, giving notice that, as soon as the busi- 
ness of the morning’ hour was finished, he 
should ask the Senate to take up the bill. 

Mr. Iverson, from the Committee of Claims, 
to which were referred the following bills sent 
from the Court of Claims, reported them back, 
without amendment, to be placed on the cal- 
endar for the consideration of the Senate: 

Bill for the relief of Cornelius Boyle, admin- 
istratdr of John Boyle, deceased. 

Bill for the relief of Nathan Ward. 

Bill for the relief of Thomas Fillebrown. 

Bill for the relief of Ernest Fridler. 

Bill for the relief of H. & F. W. Meyer. 

Bill for the relief of James Beatty’s personal 
representatives, 

Bill for the relief of Egleston & Battell. 

Mr. Wilson submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was laid on the table: 

Resolved, That a committee of be ap- 
pointed, to inquire into the extent of the pat- 
ronage of the President of the United States 
resulting from the power of removal and ap- 
pointment to office, and to that end to inquire 
and report the number of offices or places of 
trust and profit under the Control of the Presi- 
dent, (exclusive of those of the army and navy,) 
and including such as are under the control of 
the heads of Departments, subordinate or in- 
ferior officers, with the amount paid to those 
who are appointed to such offices by the Presi- 
dent or otherwise; and further to inquire 
whether, if in any, and in what cases, such 
power and patronage have been exerted or at- 
tempted to be exerted or exercised to influence 
the legislation of Congress, or to direct, con- 
trol, or influence the votes or conduct of office- 
holders or others in the elections of States or 
Territories ; and further to inquire whether any 
and what sums of money ha¥t been paid or re- 
quired to be paid by*persons holding offices of 
trust or profit, as their contributions in support 
of elections ; and farther to inquire into the ex- 
tent of the power and patronage of the Presi- 





| dent of the United States resulting from the 


expenditure of the public money, by or through 


| the heads of Departments, subordinates, and 


out furnishing, even with all his preferences or | 





inferior officers, and others, excluding those 
whose salaries or wages are fixed by law, and 
including wages, fees, and compensation of all 
kinds, not fixed by law, paid to officers of Gov- 
ernment for services or gratuities, or as par 
ticipators in contracts and jobs resulting from 
or pertaining to their official stations or other- 


wise; and also the allowances made to con-’ 


tractors of all kinds for supplies or services 
without and above their contracts or engage- 
ments, to agents employed in purchasing or 
selling lands or sites for or belonging to the 
Government, to agents or persons who have 
been employed to purchase vessels for the Uni- 
ted States, to furnish engines, ordnance, or 
military stores, and transportation for the army 
or the navy of the United States, and to report 
by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. Hunter then moved@o postpone all prior 
orders, with a view to take up the Post Office 
appropriation bill; which motion was agreed to. 

The third section of the bill was so amended 
as to read— 

“ That interest, at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum, to commence sixty days atter the expi- 
ration of the quarter in which the service was 
rendered, but in no case prior to the Ist day of 
May, 1859, to the date of the approval of this 
act, shall be paid on all sums found due to the 
contractors for carrying the mail; and that a 
sum sufficient to pay the same be and is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That 
such interest shall be payable only to the con- 
tractors themselves; and the same is hereby 
declared to be in full of all damages, by reason 
of failure or delay in payment, and the same 
shall be receipted for accordingly; but no in- 
terest shall be allowed on payments for the 
last quarter, ending the 31st day of December, 
1859.” 

The committee, among the amendments, re- 
ported the following additional section : 

“That all laws authorizing the franking priv- 
ilege be and the same are hereby repealed, from 
and after the Ist day of April next; provided 
all persons now authorized by law to frank, by 
endorsing their names and designation by which 
the right is conferred upon them on all matter 
mailed by them, shall be exempt from pre-pay- 
ment of postage; but the postage on such mail 
matter shall be due and payable by the person 
or persons to whom the same may be directed 
at the poixt of destination.” 

This amendment led to a protracted diseus- 

sion, very generally participated in, and among 
others by Messrs. Toombs, Haun, Rice, and 
Collamer, when a motion was made to strike 
out the proviso, which was decided iu the nega- 
tive, as follows : 
Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Chand- 
ler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessen- 
den, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, King, Nicholson, Seward, Simmons, Sum- 
ner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, 
and Wilson—24. 

Nays—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, 
Bright, Brown, Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Crit- 
2 Davis, Douglas, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, 
Green, Gwin, Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, 
Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, John- 
son of Tennessee, Lane, Mallory, Pearce, Pow- 
ell, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, Toombs, 
and Wigfail—32. 

The question then recurring on the amend- 
ment of the committee, the further considera- 
tion of the subject was postponed until to-mor- 
row. 

The Senate then went into Executiye session, 
after which the doors were opened and the Sen- 


ate adjourned. ww . 
Wednesday, February 8, 1860. 
SENATE. 


The resolutions of Mr. Davis were postponed 
until Monday next, when they will come up as 
the special order. 

Mr. Pearce introduced a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to make 
the necessary arrangements for the dedication 
of the statue of Washington in this city, on the 
22d instant, and appropriating three thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary 
for that purpose. He asked that the joint reso- 
lution might be immediately put on its passage ; 
but 

Mr. Fessenden objected, and it was laid over. 

On motien of Mr. Haan, a resolution was 
adopted, instructing the committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads to inquire into the expe- 
diency of establishing a line of mail service b 
steamships from San Francisco, via the Sand- 
wich Islands and Japan, to China. 5) 

Mr. Fitch, from the Committee on Printing, 
reported in favor of printing sundry docu- 
ments. i 

Mr. Davis, from the same committee, reported 
in favor of printing the reports of Major Dela- 
field and Major Mordecai on the Crimean war; 
and also printing ten thousand extra copies of 
the same. He characterized it-as a work of 
great value, which ought to be widely distribu- 


Mr. Fessenden objected, that under the pres- 


ent system*the Printer for Con made too 
much money. we better not 
have any more printing until the system 
was amended. 


After some further debate, the motion to print 
the above-named reports was rejected. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
Post Office appropriation bill. Mr. Powell made 
an able speech in favor of the abolition of the 
frauking privilege, pointing out the abuses to 
which it gives rise, andNéommenting on the 
enterprise which characterizes the public press, 
by which a synopsis of Congressional proceed- 
ings, avd all the important news of the day, is 
laid before the people of every city and town in 
the country. 

Mr. Green thought this was not exactly the 
best place, and if all other amendments should 
be voted down, he would vote against this. 
This discussion was continued at great length 
by Messrs. Gwin, Toombs, Simmons, Hunter. 
Trumbull, Fessenden, Doolittle, Douglas, Foot, 
and other Senators. 

_ Finally, the amendment abolishing the frank- 
ing privilege was rejected by a tie vote—yeas 
27, nays 27, 

Without taking any definite action on the 

bill, the Senate adjourned. 


Thursday, February 9, 1860. 
SENATE. 

On motion of Mr. Fitch, a resolution was 
adopted, for the printing of the usual extra 
number of copies of the agricultural portion of 
the Patent Office report for 1859. 

Mr. F. also submitted a resolution for the 
printing of ten thousand extra copies of the 
mechanical portion; which, after some debate, 
was rejected—yeas 20, nays 30. Subsequently 
that vote was reconsidered, and Mr. Davis then 
moved to amend the resolution by substituting 
two thousand extra copies for the Department 
of the Interior, instead of the ten thousand for 
the Senate. A long debate ensued, when the 
resolution was adopted. 

The Post Office appropriation bill was re- 
sumed, and led to much discussion. Finally 
am amendment totally abolishing the franking 
privilege was adopted, and the bill thus amend- 
ed was passed. 

The Senate then adjourned till Monday. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Sherman moved that the House proceed 
to the election of a Printer, and demanded the 
previous question on that motion. 

Mr. Burnett moved that there be a call of the 
House, which was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Hoard, it was resolved that 
the Committee on Public Expenditures inquire 
into the expense attending the printing of the 
House, and report at an early day such modifi- 
cations of the rates paid as public justice and 
a due regard to rigid economy in expenditures 
require shall be paid; and that they have 
power to examine witnesses and report at any 
time. 

The House refused to second the demand for 
the previous question—yeas 74, nays 86. 

Mr. Stanton wished to pass over the election 
of a Printer for the present. The House, he 
said, should first reduce the prices, and prevent 
the patronage from being used as a corruption 
fund. He wanted to prevent work from being 
farmed out, and to select a man prepared to do 
the work. 

Mr. Colfax made a reply, defending his for- 
mer vote for Mr. Defrees, he having voted for 
Mr. Follett until there was no prospect that the 
latter could be elected. 

Finally the question was postponed till next 
Monday. 

The committees were announced by the 
Speaker, as follows: 

Of Ways and Means.—Messrs. Sherman of 
Ohio, Rep.; Davis of Md., Amer.; Phelps of 
Mo., Dem.; Stevens of Pa., Rep.; Washburn 
of Maine, Rep.; Millson of Va., Dem.; Morrill 
of Vt., Rep.; Crawford of Ga., Dem.; and 
Spaulding of N. Y., Rep. 

On Commerce.—Messrs. Washburne of Il., 
Rep.; Wade of Ohio, Rep.; John Cochrane of 
N. Y., Dem.; Eliot of Mass., Rep.; Smith of 
N. C., Whig; Moorhead of Pa., Rep.; Lamar 
of Miss., Dem.; Nixon of N. J., Amer.; and 
Clemens of Va., Dem. 

On Elections.—Messrs. Gilmer of N.'C., 
Amer.; Dawes of Mass., Rep.; Campbell of 
Pa., Rep.; Boyce of 8. C., Dem.; Marston of 
N. H., Rep. ; Stevenson of Ky., Dem.; Gartrell 
of Ga., Dem. ; Stratton of N. J., Amer.; and 
McKnight of Pa., Rep. 

On the Judiciary.— Messrs. Hickman of Pa., / 

A. L. D.; Bingham of Ohio, Rep.; Houston 
of Ala., Dem.; Taylor of La., Dem.; Nelson of 
Tenn., Amer.; Kellogg of Ill., Rep.; Reynolds | 
of N. Y., A. L. D.; Robinson of Lil, A. L. D.; 
Porter of Ind., Rep.; and Robinson of R, L., 
Rep. 
On Foreign Affairs. — Messrs. Corwin of 
Ohio, Rep. ; Burlingame of Mass., Rep. ; Barks- 
dale of Miss., Dem.; Morris of Pa., Opp.; 
Branch of N.C., Dem.; Royce of Vt., Rep. ; 
Miles of S. C., Dem.; Hill of Ga., Amer.; and 
Humphreys of N. Y., Rep. 

On Claims.—Messrs. Tappan of N. H., Rep. ; 
Hoard of N. Y., Rep.; MeClernand of Til, 
Dem.; Moore of Ala., Dem.; Walton of Vt., 
Rep.; Maynard of Tenn., Amer.; Hale of Pa., 
Rep.; aud Hutchins, Rep. 

On Territories.—Messrs. Grow of Pa., Rep. ; 
Perry of Maine, Rep.; Smith of Va., Dem.; 
Gooch of Mass., Rep. ; Waldron of Mich., Rep. ; 
Clark of Mo., Vem.; Case of Ind., Rep.; Val- 
at att of Ohio, Dem. ; and Ashley of Ohio, 


ep. 

On Manu /factures.—Messrs. Adams of Mass., 
Rep.; Scranton of Pa., Rep. ;*McQueen of 8. 
C., Dem.; Leake of Va., Dem. ; Moore of Ky., 
Amer.; French of Maine, Rep.; Dunn of Ind., 
Rep.; Riggs of N.J., A. L. D.; and McKean 
of N. Y., Rep. 

On Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Morse of Maine, 
Rep.; Bocock of Va., Dem.; Pottle of N. Y., 
Rep.; Winslow of N. C., Dem.; Curry of Ala., 
Dem.; Sedgwick of N. Y., Rep.; Harris of 
Md., Amer.; and Schwartz of Pa., A. L. D. 

On Military Affairs—Messrs. Stanton of 
Ohio, Rep.; Curtis of Iowa, Rep.; Bonham of 
S.C., Dem.; Buffinton of Mass., Rep.; Olin 
of N. Y., Rep.; rae ae echd Pa., Rep.; Bot- 
eler of Va., Whig; Pendleton of Ohio, Dem.; 
McRae of Miss., Dem. 

On Public Lands.—Messrs. Thayer of Mass., 
Rep.; Lovejoy of Ill, Rep.; Cobb of Ala., 
Dem. ; Covode of Pa., Rep.; Dav:s of Ind., A. 
L. Dem.; Trimble of Ohio, Rep.; Barrett of 
Mo., Dem. ; Vandever of Iowa, Rep.; Windom 
of Minn., Rep. 

On the District of Columbia.—Messrs. Car- 
ter of N. Y., Amer.; Kilgore of Ind., Rep. ; 
Clopton of Ala., Dem. ; Burnett of Ky., Dem. ; 
Rice of Mass., Rep.; Garnett of Va., Dem.; 
Conkling of N. Y., Rep. ; Pryor of Va., Dem. ; 
Anderson of Ky., Amer.; Edgerton of Ohio, 


On Patents.—-Messrs. Millward of Pa., Rep. ; 
Stewart of Md., Dem.; Burnham of Conn., 
Rep.; Niblack of Ind., Dem.; Frank of N. Y., 
Rep. . 

On Post Office and Post Roads.—Messrs. 
Colfax of Ind., Rep. ; Woodruff of Conn., Rep. ; 
English of Ind., Dem.; Adams of Ky., Amer. ; 
Alley of Mass., Rep.; Davis of Miss., Dem.; 
Craige of Mo., Dem. ; Edgerton of Ohio, Rep. ; 
Helmick of Ohio, Rep.; Lee of N. Y., Rep. 

On Public Buildings.—Messrs. Brayton of 
R. J., Rep.; Noel of Mo., Dem.; Waldron of 
Mich., Rep.; Harris of Va., Dem.; Nelson of 
Tenn., Amer. 

On Revolutionary Claims.—Messrs. Briggs, 
Ferry, Cox, Vance, Jackson, Duell, Dejarnette, 
Holman, and Fenton. : 

On Public Expenditures.—Messrs. Haskin, 
Palmer, Edmundson, Killinger, Somes, Hind- 
man, Wood, Clopton, and Fouke. 

On Private Land Claims.—Messrs. Wash- 
burn of Wis., Clark B. Cochrane, Avery, Ken- 

on, Hawkins, Hamilton, Anderson of Mo., Boa- 
igny, and Blair. : 

On Agriculture.—Messrs. Butterfield, White- 
ley, Carey, Stewart of Pa. Bristow, Wright, 
Aldrich, Burch, and Grove. 

On Indian Affairs.—Messrs. Etheridge, Bur- 
roughs, Woodson, Farnsworth, Clark of N. Y., 
Scott, Leach of Michigan, Edwards, and Ald- 
rich. 
On the Militia.—Messrs. Tompkins, Jenkins, 
Irvine, Webster, Quarles, Ruffin, Wells, Packer, 
and Sims. . 

On Revolutionary Pensions.—Messrs. Potter, 
Verree, Craige of N. C., Adrain, Junkin, Rea- 
gan, Babbitt, Delano, and Leach of N. C, 

On Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. Fenton, Fos- 
ter, Sickles, Florence, Stokes, Kellogg of Mich., 
Hall, Brabson, and Martin of Ohio. 

-On Roads and Canals.--Messrs. Mallory, 
Morris of Ill, Dunn, Singleton, Burroughs, 
Gurley, Montgomery, Rust, and Ferry. 

On Public Build 'ngs.—Messrs. Train, Beale, 
Keitt, McPherson, and Peyton. 


On Revisal and Unfini Business.— 
Messrs. Logan, Jones, Howard, Babbitt, and 
Foster. 


Oe Locos — Mewes. Spnam, Kas 
Blak a 
On’ Mileage Messrs. Ashmore , Van Wyck, 


seston, Haoheniann soa 
On ‘Engraving.--Messrs. Adrain, Covode, 





and Maclay. ; 


On, pone in the State Department.— 
bee cKean, Stout, Barr, Love, and Dawes. 
n 


Expenditures in the Treasury Depart- 
ment —Messrs. Loomis, Quarles, Wells, Thomas, 
and Train. 

On Expenditures in the War Depariment.— 
Messrs. Stewart of Pa., Larrabee, Tompkins, 
Cooper, and Merrill. 

On &. ilures in the Navy Deparimeut.— 


Messrs. Hatton, Underwood, Blair, Hughes, 
and Sherman. 
On itures in the Post Office Depart- 


ment.— Messrs. Palmer, Martin of Va., Moore 
of Ky., Landrum, and Stanton. 

Joint Commitice on the Library.—Messrs. 
Pettit, Adams of Mass. and Pugh. 

Joint Committee on Printing.—Messrs. Gur- 
ley, Haskin, and Dimmick. 

Joint Committee on Enrolled Bills.—Messrs. 
Davidson end Theaker. 

Messrs. Farnsworth, Hamilton, and Reagan, 
were, at their own request, excused from serv- 
ing on the committees to which they were re- 
ew Boer rn 

The ident’s annual message was then 
read, and, without transacting any other busi- 
ness, the House adjourned. 


Friday, February 10, 1860. 

The Senate was not in session. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Reagan has been appointed a member 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, in the 
place of Mr. Farnsworth, excused. 

Mr. Thomas was appointed a member of the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions, in place 
of Mr. Reagan, excused. 

Mr. Hindman was appointed a member of 
the Committee on Private Land Claims, in the 
place of Mr. Hamilton, excused. 

Mr. Morse offered a resolution, which lies 
ove® calling on the President to communicate 
copies of all the communications which have 
been received from the British Government 
and other officers on the subject of the African 
slave trade since February, 1858, and copies of 
all ‘correspondence between the British and 
United States Governments on the subject of 
the slave trade. 

On motion of Mr. Morse, the Committee on 
Commerce were directed to inquire into the 
expediency of prohibiting by law American 
vessels engaging in the coolie trade or trans- 
porting 5 to the West Indies or other 
parts of the world. 

The Speaker laid before the House a copy 
of the State Constitution of Kansas recently 
adopted at Wyandotte, as preliminary to the 
admission of that State into the Union. 

Mr. Morse introduced a resolution that the 
several standing committees authorized to em- 

loy clerks at the second session of the last 
Secepens, be now authorized to do so, with the 
addition of the Committee on Accounts and 
the Committee on- Territories. 

The resolution was resisted on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

The resolution was finally passed over, and 
the House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Washburne, of Illinois, in the chair. 

Mr. Sherman offered a series of resolutions, 
roposing to refer the various branches of the 
resident’s message to the appropriate stand- 

ing committees ; that part relating to a Pacific 
railroad to a select committee of fifteen mem- 
bers, 

M~. Ferry, of Connecticut, oecupied an hour 
in refuting what he considered the fundamental 
| principle of the Democratic party on the ques- 
tion of slavery, and argued that property in 
man cannot exist as a natural right. 

Mr. Reagan briefly explained his views on 
the subject of slavery, arguing that neither 
Congress nor the authorities of a Territory 
have the right to destroy slavery therein. 

The memorial of Mr. F. P. Blair, of Mis- 
souri, contesting the seat of Mr. Barrett, was 

resented, and referred to the Committee on 
lections. 

The House then adjourned. 


Saturday, February 11, 1860. 

The Senate was not in session. 

; HOUSE. 

Mr. Morrill presented the memorial of Mr. 
A. Howard, of Michigan, contesting Mr. Coop- 
cr’s seat. 

rnett was excused from serving as a 
member of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. : 

Mr. Morris, of Illinois, offered a series of res- 
olutions, calling on the head of the Executive 
Departments to communicate, first, the names 
of the persons appointed to and removed from 
office by the present Administration in Lilineis ; 
second, copies of all petitions, letters of remon- 
strance, and other papers, in which appoint- 
ments and removals have been made. 

Mr. Barksdale objected to the further read- 
ing of the resolutions. 

r. Morris said the information should not 
be suppressed. 

Mr. Barksdale said that when the resolutions 
were in order, nobody would object. 

Mr. John Cochrane presented a copy of the 
resolutions adopted by the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, in relation to the advantages of 
mail communication with Mexico. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. : 

Mr. Sherman from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported back the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill; whereupon the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, to consider this sub- 
ject—Mr. Grow in the chair. 

When the Committee reached the fifth amend- 
ment, providing that the printing of Post Office 
blanks shall be given out by contract to the 
lowest bidder— - 

Mr. Sherman said every member of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was in favor of the 

inciple of the amendment in a separate bill; 

ut he was opposed to its incorporation in a 
bill making appropriations to carry out an ex- 
isting law. A practice had been growing up 
for a few years past of incorporating new legis- 
lation in appropriation bills, and to tbis the 
commitfee are determined to put anend! He 
repeated, the prdposition ought to be adopted 
by an independent law. ‘The committee want 
now to put an end to the praetice to which he 
had alluded. Therefore, they recommend that 
the House disagree to this Senate amendment. 

Mr. Phelps said that Mr. Sherman had cor- 
reetly stated the opinion of the committee, from 
which he differed in this: he was willing to 
concur in the amendment under protest. The 
Senate cael ee in the habit of as 
general legislation in appropriation bills, while 
this independent legialatron bed been ruled out 
of order in the House. But this was a measure 
of reform, and would save seventy per centum. 

Mr. Lovejoy expressed the hope that the Com- 
mittee would concur in the amendment. 

Mr. Millson op’ the amendment propo- 
sing to abolish the franking privilege, giving 
his views at some length. 

e debate was continued on the propriety 
of abolishing the franking privilege, but with- 
out taking any definite action, the Committee 
rose and the House adjourned. 


Monday, February 13, 1860. 
SENATE... 

Immediately after the reading of the journal, 
Mr. Haun announced the death of his prede- 
cessor in office, Hon. David C. Broderick, and 

need the customary eulogy -_— him. 
He gave a sketch of ‘his life, and spoke of his 
estimable traits of r. 

Mr. Crittenden and Mr. Seward also spoke 
of him as a self-made man, whose example was 
worthy of imitation. 

Mr. Foster said he fell in a del, which was 
a crime both by the laws of God and man; and 

he could join in no public tribute to 
his memory. : 

Mr. Toombs replied, that a man could die in 
no more glorious cause than in defence of his 
honor, and Broderick had won his respect and 
admiration by his bold, honest, and truthful 
cha. scter. 

Mr, Foot read some remarks prepared by 
Mr. Wade for this occasion, as the latter was 
sick. 


After the adoption of the customary resolu- 
tions, the Senate adjourned. 
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subject be referred to a select committee of 
nine. 

Mr. Sherman objected, saying that he had 
previously moved that the Boas proceed to 
the election of a Printer. 

The House voted on the motion of Mr. Bureh 
to suspend the rules to enable him to have the 
Pacific railroad bill referred to a special com- 
mittee. The question was negatived—yeas 71, 
nays 96. 

Mr. Sherman’s motion for the election of a 
Printer was then stated. 

On motion of Mr. Phelps, there was a call of 
the House. 

Mr. Sherman’s motion to proceed to the 
election of a Printer, with the proviso that the 
House retain the right to modify the existing 
laws on the subject of printing as it may see 
proper, was adopted. 

Mr. Florence placed in nomination Mr. A. 
J. Glossbrenner, saying that gentleman was a 
practical printer, and it elected, would have the 
entire confidence of the House and the country. 

Mr. Pettit nominated John D. Defrees, whom 
he said was also a practical printer, and who, 
if elected, would be entirely satisfactory to the 

ouse. 

Messrs. Joel Severance, A. D. Banks, Ed- 
ward Barksdale, and several others, were nomi- 
nated, but afterwards withdrawn. 

The House then proceeded to vote. 

The vote was announced as follows: Defrees, 
89; Glossbrenner, 88; Gales & Seaton, 2; 
Blanchard, 2; Mitchell and Flanigan, 1 each. 

Ninety-two votes being necessary to an-elec- 
tion, there was no choice, and the House again 
voted, 

The result of the second ballot was as fol- 
lows: Whole number of votes, 183; necessary 
to a choice, 92; Mr. Defrees, 90; Mr. Gloss- 
brenner, 89; Messrs. Gales & Seaton, 2; Mr. 
Blanchard, 1 ; Mr. Coombs, 1. 

Further proceedings under this order were 
interrupted by the reception of a message from 
the Senate, announcing the death of the Hon. 
David C. Broderick. 

Mr. Burch, of California, delivered an appro- 
priate eulogy on the occasion, speaking of the 
deceased in warm terms of friendship, and say- 
ing that the memory of Mr. Broderick will long 
be cherished. 

Mr. Haskin, of New York, also paid a tribute 
to the memory of the deceased. 

Mr. Hickman spoke in the warmest terms of 
eulogy of Mr. Broderick. 

Resolutions of respect were passed, and as a 
further mark of respect, the House adjourned. 





FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The Queen's Speech—San Juan Question, dc. 


Portland, Feb. 8.—The steamship North 
Briton, from Liverpool on the 25th ult., arrived 
at this port to-night. Her advices are four days 
later. 


The British Parliament was opened on the 
24th of Jannary. 

The Queen’s speech had been delivered. Its 
tone is pacific, and the various interests are dis- 
cussed with a favorable bearing. Regarding 
the San Juan difficulty, it says the equitable 
and conciliatory arrangements made by the 
American Government for its settlement have 
prevented any disturbance of the friendly rela- 
tions existing between the two countries. 

The sudden death by drowning of Captain 
Harrison, of the steamship Great Eastern, is 
announced, 

The commercial treaty between England and 
France had been signed. 

In reference to Italy, the Queen’s speech 
says: 

“ Circumstances have since arisen, which have 
led to the postponement of the Congress with- 
out any day having been fixed for a meeting; 
but, whether in the Congress or in a separate 
negotiation, I shall endeavor to obtain for the 
people of Italy freedom from foreign interfer- 
ence by force of arms in their internal con 
cerns, and I trust that the affairs of the Italian 
Peninsula may be peacefully and satisfactorily 
settled. The papers on this subject will soon 
be laid before you.” 

The remainder of the speech is devoted to 
local matters. The public revenue is in a sat- 
isfactory condition, and estimates have been 
prepared with the view of placing the army and 
navy and the defences of the country on an ef- 
ficient footing. The volunteer movement is re- 
ferred to with pride and gratification. 

A reform bill and other legislative measures 
are promised, and the speech winds up with an 
expression of gratitude for the general pros- 
perity which prevails. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Brand gave 
notice that on the 20th February Lord John 
Russell would introduce the Government Re- 
form measure. 

Charles Lennox Wyke has been appointed 
Minister to Mexico. 

It is announced that Mr. Cobden lost nearly 
.all his private fortune in investments in Ameri- 
can railway securities, and that £40,000, in 
sums from £50 to £500, have been subscribed 
to repair his loss. 

Sir William Ross, a well-known artist, is 
dead. 

The two mates of the American ship Anna 
have been re-arrested by the American consul 
at enim and will be sent home for 
trial. 

France.— The commercial treaty between 
France and England was signed at Paris on 
the 23d of January. Its terms are not authen- 
tically known. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times earns, on good authority, that the Eng- 
lish Government trankly carried out its princi- 
ples of free trade. He also states that English 
coals will not be relieved of all duties, but only 
of the deferential duty. 

The Paris correspondent of the Spectator 
says the treaty embraces the following objects: 

“The complete and effective assimilation of 
the French and English flags in maritime in- 
tercourse, direct and indirect, between both 
countries, and their respective colonies, and 
the exoneration of both English and Freneh 
ships from all tonnage duties in both English 
and French ports.” 

Another Paris letter-writer maintains that 
thh duty on manufactured iron was £4 per ton, 
will be reduced to either £2 8s. or £1 19s. 

The approaching retirement of M. Magne, 
Minister of France, and H. Billault, Minister of 
the Interior, from the French Cabinet, are gen- 
erally spoken of. Both are Protectionists. 

The French Assembly was convoked for the 
23d of February. 

The Paris Pays states that on the conclusion 
of the treaty between England and France, ne- 
gotiations with other Powers for similar treaties 
wil! be commenced. 

It is rumored that the French army will be 
reduced to 100,000 men. 

The report of the French Treasury shows the 
finances to be in a flourishing condition. The 
arrears, which were 886,000,000 francs, do not 
now exceed 660,000,000, The report says the 
commerce of France has increased 80 per cent. 
since 1852. 

The Bourse was dull and lower; rentes were 
quoted at 68f. 50c. 

The new Sardinian Cabinet had been an- 
nounced. Its construction agrees with the pre- 
vious announcement, Count Cavour being at 
the head. 

An English frigate is said to have saluted the 
flag of the new Government of Tuscany. 

A Ministerial crisis prevailed at Naples, and 
a new Cabinet was being formed by Signor 
Murena. 

It is reported that Napoleon has written a 
second letter to the Pope of a threatening na- 
ture. This is stated, on authority, by the Liver- 
pool Post, which gives the substance of the let- 
ter as follows: 

“His Majesty is willing and anxious to re- 
main the eldest son of the Church, but if his 
Holiness opposes the late proposition, let him 
remember Henry the Eighth.” 

It is said that Verara and the whele territory 
belonging to the fortress had been declared in 
a@ state of siege. 

There were renewed attempts at a revolution, 
made by the adherents of the fallen dynasty of 
Tuscany. 

Morocco.— Only unimportant details have 
been received of the news in Morocco. 

Over thirty vessels were strande or totally 
lost on the coast of Algesuras. 

The Spanish assert that the English Consul 
General has assisted the Moors in every possi- 
ble way, and urge his removal from Tangier. 





Turee Days Later rrom Evrore.—The 
steamer Canada, from Liverpool, arrived at 
Halifax on the 10th instant. The news is un- 
important. A convention has been entered 
into between England and the United States, 
to prevent cruelty to seamen. No change in 





the markets, 








Mexico. — Late news from Mexico shows 
that the Liberal party is retrieving its fortunes. 
The Church party was defeated at Oajacca, and 
Miramon has abandoned his expedition against 
Vera Craz. General Ocampo has resigned the 
position of Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Liberal Government, to. accept @ mission to the 
United States and England. The object of the 
mission is to negotiate for intervention on the 
part of this Government, and for a recognition 
of the Constitutional party by the English Gov- 


ernment. 


Free Necro Brit.—One of the anciénts has 
said, “Whom the gods intend to destroy, they 
first make mad.” We think this is strictly ap- 
— to the present dominant party in the 

aryland Legislature. Not content with pass- 





| ing laws that come in direct contact with the 


chartered privileges of the city of Baltimore, 
and which inaugurate one of the vilest despot- 
isms that has ever had an existence in an 
country or age of the world, they proceed stil 
further, driven by their maddened despotism, 
to consider a bill, at the provisions of which hu- 
manity stands appalled. They would take 
from the free negro the small amount of liberty 
that their predecessors, actuated by philanthrop- 
ic and Christian motives, has conferred upon 
him, and would again reduce him to bondage— 
they would take the small amount of property 
his indnstry has enabled him to accumulate, 
and place it in the hands of white men, to be 
spree to the education of white children—the 
churches, which at much sacrifice to them- 
selves, and by the willing gifts of the slave- 
holders and other friends, they have built, in 
which to worship a common God with us, are 
to be sold, and the proceeds to be given to the 
white congregations where they will be ex- 
pected to worship. We cannot find terms in 
which to denounce, as we would, this infamous 
measure. Surely, no man, unless possessed of 
the spirit of a Nero, could think of enacting so 
barbarous a law.— Cumberland ( Md.) Cinilign 
and Telegraph. 


Manryianp.—In reply to the letter of the 
Governor of South Carolina transmitting to the 
Governor of Maryland the proposition for a 
Southern Convention, the latter stated that he 
would lay the resolutions of South Carolina be- 
fore the Legislature of Maryland, but he would 
take occasion to say, that “ while the people of 
Maryland have cause more than the people of 
\ny other Southern State to complain of the 
loss and injury from conspiracies and assaults, 
they do not see the remedy for such outrages 
in a measure which, if it were possible, could 
only scecure the continuance of them under 
shelter of a foreign asylum upon her borders.” 
The South Carolina resolutions were read in 
the Maryland House of Delegates on Friday, 
and an animated debate sprung up. A motion 
was made to lay them on the table, without fur- 
ther notice ; but this was not considered courte- 
ous, and was not agreed to. Most of the mem- 
bers spoke warmly in favor of the Union, aud 
against nullification, secession, or disunion, and 
in opposition to the proposed Convention. The 
resolations were finally postponed to and made 
the order of the day for to-morrow. 


Disvnton.—The Atlanta (Ga.) Confederacy 
says: 

“The proper course to be pursued by those 
members of Congress representing a Southern 
constituency is to withdraw from the Hall of 
Congress, come home, and eonsult the people 
upon the matter. If the people say submit, let 
us submit; but if they say (as they will) our con 
nection is dissolved, and we will establish a 
Southern Confederacy and organize a Southern 
Congress, this is the course to adopt. If we 
submit now to the election of Pennington, John 
W. Forney, and Hoffman, we will submit like 
menials to the election of Seward or some 
other Black Republican.” 


The Richmond Whig says that it is almost 
certain that neither Maryland, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, nor Missouri, will send 
commissioners to the proposed Southern Con- 
vention—in which event, a “Southern Conven- 
tion,” showing only a partial representation of 
the Southern States, and with the border States 
pias to unite in its deliberations, wou!d 
probably be totally inefficient, if not injurious, 
to ou interests, 


Positron or Texas.—Gov. Houston’s special 
message to the Legislature, in reply to South 
Carolina, is of the trae Union stamp. Of the 
South Carolina resolutions, the Governor says: 

“T deem it due to myself, as well as to your 
honorable body, to enter my unqualified pro- 
test against, and dissent,4rom the principles 
enunciated injthe resolutions.” 


Dr. LivincsTone anp Is ExPLoratioys.-— 
The Doctor wrote from Tete, on the Zambesi, 
under date of February, 1859. It was the worst 
period of the year, and fever was very fatal on 
the coast, but the members of the expedition 
had had but slight attacks. The result of ex- 
perience seems to be, that the condition cf safe- 
ty is to get away from the coast. Dr. Living- 
stone had conducted the steamer 1,700 miles, 
and proved not only the navigability of the 
lower Zambesi in the dry season, but that the 
Shire is a splendid river for a steamer upwards 
of 100 miles from its confluence. The last trip 
prior to the above-named date was up the Shire. 
Near the confluence there is a mountain over 
4,000 feet high, with considerable cultivation 
on the top, and a climate fitting it admirably 
for a sanatorinm. Orange and lemon trees 
were found growing wild upon it, and there are 
fine springs and hot-water baths, The valley 
of the Shire is 20 or 30 miles broad, and won- 
derfully fertile. The people seem never to have 
beer visited by Europeans before, aud were 
very suspicious of man-stealing. The explorers 
landed frequently, and took great pains to allay 
these unfounded fears, and to explain their real 
intentions, They bought provisions and cotton 
yarn of the natives, and it is remarked that the 
spirit of trade is so strong with these Africans, 
that, even when their fears were greatest, they 
could not resist the indulgence of the passion 
when opportunity offered. 


Nortu Caroiina AneaD.—The Oxford Leis. 
ure Hour says: It should be a source of pride 
to North Carolinians to know that their State 
is more extensively engaged in cotton mana- 
factures than any other in the South. From 
the statistics it appears that, in 1859, about 
29,000 bales of cotton were manufactured into 
cloth in North Carolina, while in Georgia, “ the 
Empire State of the South,” the number of 
bales was 26,000. 


To Joun Brownites.—A gentleman of our 
acquaintance, who is extensively engaged in 
planting, is drilling a company of one hun- 
dred negro men. He will soon obtain the 
best pattern of rifles to arm them with, and he 
then says he will be ready for the irrepressible 
conflict. He thinks the “ Black Rifles” will 
be good against one thousand abolitionists.— 
Southern ( Miss.) Reveille. 


CortrapicTreD.—A report was circulated in 
the religious and secular press, a few weeks 
ago, that the Hon. Edward Stanly, of Califor- 
nia, formerly in Congress from North Carolina, 
designed taking holy orders in the Episcopal 
Church. The report is without foundation ; 
Mr. S. contemplated nothing of the kind. He 
has recently returned to California to devote 
himself to professional and agricultural pursuits 
on his fine ranche thirty miles from San Fran- 
cisco.— Charlotte (N. C.) Bulletin. 


Tue Prorosep Sovurnern ConvenTion.— 
The Senate of Mississippi has passed resolu- 
lutions recommending thata Convention of the 
Southern States be held at Atlanta, Georgia, 
on the first Monday of June, to adopt measures 
to be pursued in case a Black Republican is 
elected President. The resolutions also pro- 
vide for sending a Commissioner to Virginia. 


Importation ov Suaves into Kewrvcxy.— 
By a statute passed in 1833, the importation of 
slaves into Kentucky for p of traffic was 
forbidden. A bill has been enone _ the 

islature, repealing so muca of this law as 
relates ion ome datete book. The 
measure excites much opposition. The . 
fort Commonwealth says that if the law is re- 
pealed, the gates will be opened for all the fel- 
ons and insubordinate slaves of Virginia and 
Maryland. 


A_white-looking man, says the Newbern 
(N. C.) Progress, of Thursday, calling himself 
a New York drummer, came down on the train 
on Monday evening last, who, on arriving at 
the hotel, mani so much regard and socia- 
bility for the darkies about the hotei, by bowing 
and speaking j &c., that 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, after the morning: business, 
Mr. Hale obtained the floor, and replied at greas 
length to Mr. Toombs. He showed, by cita- 
tions from acknowledged Democratic authori- 
ties, that the party denied the authority of tha 
Sapreme Court to decide constitutional ques- 
tions for co-ordinate-branches of the Govern- 
ment, the States, and the people. He also 
showed that the Southern States had set the 
example of disregarding the decisions of tha 
court. 

In the House, the election of Printer was 
postponed until to-morrow, when the House 
went into Committee of the Whole, and pro- 
ceeded-to the consideration of the Post Office 
appropriation bill. The Senate amendment to 
abolish the franking privilege was not agreed 
to. .The other amendments were agreed to. 
The Committee then rose, and reported pré- 
gress, The bill was then taken up in tha 
House, and the amendments of the Senate, 
except that abolishing the franking privilege, 
agreed to. The latter was lost by a vote of 
yeas 60, nays 112. After which, the House ad- 
journed. 


TH 


SIX YEARS IN NORTHERN AND CEN: 
TRAL AFRICA! 


A Journal of an expedition undertaken under the Aur¢ 
pices of H. B M's Government, in the years 149-1555, 
by HENRY BARTH, Ph. D., D.C. L, Feliow of tha 
Royal and Geographical and Asiatic Societies, &c. 

PRICE $1.25. 








: This Great Work gives us 
THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF NORTHERN AND 
CENTSAL AFRICA! 
In relation to its Commerce’, Agriculiure, and Manufac- 
tures, and especially in regard to the 


HORRORS OF THE SLAVE TRADE, 


The Wars and Desolations which it causes; the 
Slave Huats, and Burning of Villages! 


The Capture of the Inhabitants for Slaves; the Expedi-+ 
tious authorizd by Governments, baving no other ob- 


jeetihon “er 4 

THE CAPTURE OF SLAVES! 
All this is minutely deseribied by Dr. Barth, from his own 
perscnal observetion Also, DR. BART'S Long Resi- 
dence in the Famous Ci y of 

TIMBUKTU, 

Where his life was daily threatened, in consequence of 
his being a Christian; altogether forming the most In 
teusely Interesting Book of Travels and Adventures ever 
Puodlished. 


TEN THOUSAND COPIES 
Of this work were ordered in advance of publication, 
and the suls promises to exceed thatof our edition of Dr 
Livingstone’s Travels and Explerauions, of which we 
have sold over 50 000 copies 
We want Agents and Canvassers in all parts of 
the United Sia es, to whom the most libers! commission 
wiil be paid. 2 ‘ 
J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
No. 4s North Fourth streei, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. B.—Copies sent by mail (post paid) on receipt of 
the price $1 25. 685 


REDPATH'S LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
BROWN, 


HE eubsciberis now ready to furnish this finely ex- 


ected work to al who have been wait ng for rs 
appearance, having a constant eupplyon hand Sent by 
mail for the price of $1 0, free of postage 


[9° Agents of both sexes, wanted, for the sale of 
HiiLPER*s IMVENDING CRISIS, and other works. 
Address or call on 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Josion Ofl.ce of the National Kra, 12 T'remoni 
$35 ttraet, Boston, 





WANTED. 
JANTED imme ‘iat ly, by a geutleman and ha 
daughter, boarding and lotginw for several weeks. 











Al-o, 016 oF two plensunt ccoms, suitable for parlors, 
fur. ished or unfurnished, ina p cacant and central loce 
lion ‘There hasing edhe of both willpleass addresss 
8. W. J., at the Po 
H&LPER’S IMPENDING CRISI3 OF THE 

SOUTH, 

= fubscriber, who was the Special Boston Agent 

for this effective work, through thick and thin, be- 
fore it created cuch an exeitementin Congress, has now 
increased facilities for supplying large or small quanti- . 
ties. al the lowest possibic wholesale prices The one- 
dollar or the fifty-cent edition sen. by ma’! for the price, 
iree of portare 

i agents of both sexes wanted, for the sale of this 
and other works, Address or callon 

GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Boston office «fine National Era, 12'Nvemont 

#85 street, Boston. 

BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 

OUGUHS, Co.da, Hoar eness and Influenza, irritation, 

Soreness, or any affection «f the Uhroat, cured; the 
hiacking Cough in Consumption. Bronchitis. Whooping 


Cozgh, Asthms, Cata rh, reurved by BROWN’'S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHE, or Cough Lozenges 

A simple and elecant combination for Coughs, &e.— 
Dr. G. F. Bigelow, Boston, 

Have proved extremely serviceable for Moarsencss — 
Rev Henry Ward Beecher. 

I recommend their use to Public Speakers.—i-v. E. H- 
Chapin, New York 

Mot salutary relief in Bronchi'is —Rev. 8, Seig fried, 
Morristown, Ohio. 

Beneficial when comvelicd to spenk, euffering fron 
Cold.— Kev. S. J. P. Anderson, St. Louts. 

Effectual in reroving Hoarseness and Irritation of the 
Throat, 6» common with 8. eakers aud Singers.— Profes- 


sor M Stacy Johnson, La Grange, Ga., Teacher of Music, 
Southern Female Collige 

Great benefit when token before and afier preaching, 
as they prevent Hoarseners Frou thete past effect, 
think they wil be of permous)t advants ge to me —Rev. 


E. Rowley, A. M, President Athens College, Tenn, 
So'd by all Druggirts, at 25 cents per box. 
Al-o, Brown’s Laxstuve Te ches, or Catrartic Loz- 
enges, for Dyspopria, indigestion Constipation, Mead- 
acie, Bi ious Afec:ions, &e 632 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
MOVABLE AND STATIONARY FENCES. 


N receiving @ letter with five «tan psenc'ored, I will 
send in retorn © printed circular of etetonary and 
movable ferces. Every tarmes shoulo have these fences, 
they being the best and ci eupest. Address ‘ 
63 Box 6#7, Bloomington, I linois 





THE FATE OF SIKk JOHN FRANKLIN 
DISCOVERED. 


THE AUIHOR’S EDITION OF CAPT, McCLIN- 
TOCK’S NAKRATIVE 


of the Voyage of the Fox in the Arctic Seas, in search 
ot Sir John i rankiin With a preface by Sir Roderick 
Murchison. and Sixteen Full page Il ustrations and Four 
Maps, snd most important Gecgraphical, Statietical, and 
Scientific Appeudiacs. s 

Just published from the early Eng'ish proof sheets, * 
pure: ased from the author, in one elegant volume, large 
i2mo. rice $1 £0, 

“A book whose intense rea'ity and attractive powre 
few novels, even. can rival—a book which wih dim 
many an eye, make many @ heart sweil. revive the 
darite dreom. ot youtle in the spirits of the old, and 
tarill with heroic yearuings the blood of the young.”-— 


Philad:iphia Saturcay I’ost. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
Boston, Massachuseits. 
© For sale in Washington by Blanchard & Mohuo, Franck 
Taylor, Taylor & Maury, and aii booksellers. ' 
Copies sent, post free. to any address in the Uniied 
States, on receipt of 1.4.0 653 


JUST PUBLISHED® 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1300, ° 





Contents —Covnting and Measuring; My Last Love 
A Stetia d Shawl; Roba di Koma; the Aimber-tiods ; 
The Poets Friends, ‘The Memorial of A. B., or Matilda 
Muffin; S me Account of a Visionary; Che Troce of 
Pircataqua; The Mareons of Jamaica; The Professor's 
Story; Mexico; Reviews and Literary Noiices; Recent 
American Publicst ous 

TERMS. — ‘Twenty-five cents a number. Three do}- 
ifs per annum, postage paid to any pert cf the Uniied 
States. 

Civas —Two copies, five co'lars; Five copies, ten dol- 
lars; Kleven copi s, twenty dollars—the subserib 19 
paying their own postege, viz: U6 ce: ts per yeor. 

Clergymen, teacuers, and postmasters, will reccive the 
Magazine at two dollars per year, av heretofore. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number; and 
as al the numbers ore s.ecreotyped, back number: cau 
always be furnished 

All o:ders snould be addressed to . 

TICKNOR & FLELDS, Publishers, 


135 Washington, cor. of School st., Boston. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 


TTORNEY AT LAW, No. 26 8t. Paul street, Balti- 
A more, Marylend. Ali business intrusted to his care 
will be promntly attended to aq 
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THE WESTCHESTER ACADEMY, 
At Westchester, Pennsylvania, will resume the dues 
of the Winter Term (full five months) ou the lst of No- 
vemper next. Sysiem of insiruction thorough and frac- 
iical. Course of stacies varied and extensive. Number 
of students from eeveity to ninety per session, urder the 
charge of nine teachers, inciuding the Principal. Vor 
catalogues, apply to as 
W. F. WYERS, A. M., 


Wreetcbester, Penn. 
FOR THE CHILDREN! 
GRACE GREENWOOD’S LITTLE PILGRIM. 


THE CHEAPEST AND LEST PERIODICAL FOR 
CHILDREN EXTANT! 

“We say emphatically, that we Lite Pilgrim im is the 
best periodical for young people now published, at home 
or abroad, in the English language.— The Press. 

‘ol wiil in with the number for Janva 
igen whieh will Any evar a story by MARY 
HOWITT, called 

THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 
Also, a beautiful Italian story, called - 
Little Angelo and His White Mice, 
REENWOOD herself. A host of other 
Oy oS eu, Sketches, Poems, Child sayings, 
¢., by numerous and brilliaut aathors; also, Rebusses, 


&c., will combine to make the new 
ees a eeually auractive. NOW 18 THE TIME TO 
SUBSC t 


SOA aS ONLY FIFTY CENTS a year, in advaner 


(7 Specimen copies, containing club rates a list of 
Premiums, &c , will be sent free, to all who request them, 


id always, 
Address, post Pat 1 EKDER K. LIBPINCOTT, 


198 South Third street, Philedelphia, Penn, 
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WASHINGTON, D.C 


Territoria) Slave Code 


SPEECH OF HON. sENRY WILSON, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Janvary 25, 1860. 





[cone bt ve.) 

When, Mr. President, the Republican party, 
summoned into being and into action in 1856 
by the aggressions of slavery, by the crimes 
against the people of Kansas, appealed in tones 
as earnest as ever issued from human lips to the 
American people, to their sense of justice, their 
love of liberty, their emotions of humanity, and 
their sentiments of patriotism, ‘to all that is 
highest, noblest, and holiest, in human nature, te 
rescue the Government, arrest slavery extension, 
redress the wrongs of the people, and‘ give re- 

Y 

pose to the country, by restoring the Govern- 
ment to the policy of Washington and Jefferson, 
Democratic presses and Democratic leaders, 
whose vital and animating principle is the propa- 
gation and expansion of human slavery on thc 
North Aimerican continent, raised the startling 
war-cry of-disunion, Timid and selfish conser- 
vatism, which saw, unmoved, liberty cloven 
down in a distant Territory, and heard the im- 
ploring appeals for protection of freemen whose 
sacked and burning cabins illumed the midnight 
skies, shrank appalled when it heard this cry of 
disunion, opened its long purse, and continued 
the destinies of the country in the keeping of 
men who avowed their intention to ruin if they 
could not rule it. 

Sir, when that uncertain contest was going on, 
when the election of Fremont seemed to the 
leaders of the Democracy not only possible, but 
probable, the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Su1- 
DELL,] one of the most skillful leaders of the 
slave Democracy—the acknowledged friend and 
champion of Mr. Buchanan— declared fo the 
country that if’ Fremont should be elected, the 
Union would be disssolved.” The bold, dash- 
ing, and out-spoken Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Toomps] declared, with emphasis, that “if Fre- 
mont was elected, the Union would be dissolved, 
and ought to be dissolved.” “The Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] then, as now, at the head 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, who avow- 
ed on the floor of the Seriate that “the South 
has the right to the natural expansion of slavery 
as an element of political power,” declared in a 
public letter that unless the aggression upon the 
rights of the South, as he was pleased to desig- 
nate the resistance of the people of the North 
against slavery extension, ceased, he was foi 
“the separation of these States.” Mr. Butler, of 
South Carolina, then a lending member of the 
body, which placed him at the head of the im- 
portant Committee on the Judiciary, said: 

«When Fremont is elected, we must rely upon what we 
haye—a good State Government. Every Governor of the 
South should cali the Legislature of his State together, and 
have measures of the South decided upon. If they did not, 
and submitted to the degradation, they would deserve the fate 
of slaves. I should advise my Legislature to go at the tap of 
the drum.” 

Sir, I might quote other declarations of {Sena- 
tors, in which these ideas are expressed; but I 
must pass on. In the House, as the records will 
bear evidence, these sentiments were profusely 
uttered by the men who upheld the course of op- 
pression in Kansas, and dictated the policy of 
the Democratic party. Mr. Kerrt, in a fiery, and 
vehement speech to the people of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, exclaimed, in view of the apprehended 
election of Fremont: 

“T tell you now, that if Fremont is elected, adherence to 
the Union is treason to liberty. [Loud cheers.} I tell you now, 
that the Southern man who will submit to his election is a 
traitor and a coward, [Enghusiastic cheers.]”’ 

This speech, so contemptuous, so defiant to- 
wards the people of the North, so emphatic in 
its avowals of disunion, was promptly endorsed 
as “sound doctrine” by John B. Floyd, now Mr. 
Buchanan’s Secretary of War—a gentleman of 
whom the Boston Post, the Jeading Administra- 
tion organ in New England, in 1850, said, 
“henceferth he must be treated as a disunionist, 
and the most dangerous of them all.” In the 
autumn of 1856, Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, 
received from the people of his district an ova- 
tion. Senator Butler and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Toomss] attended, and other 
Southern Democratic leaders sent applauding 
letters. To the assembled people of his district, 
Mr. Brooks said : 

“We have tho issue upon us now; and how are we to 
mect it? I teil you, fellow-eitizens, from the bottom of my 
heart, that the only mode which I think available for meet- 
ing it is just lo tear the Constitution of the United States, tram- 
ple it under foot, and form a Southern Confederacy, every Slate 
of which will be a slaveholding Staie. (Lond and prelonged 
cheers.) I believe it, as I stan’ in the face of my Maker ; I 
believe it on my responsibility to you as your honored Rep- 
resentative, that the only hope of the South is in the South, 
and that the only available means of making that hope effective 
ds to cut asunder the bonds that lie uslogeiher and tale our sep- 
arate position in the family of nations. These are my opiu- 
ions. They have always been my opinions. J have been a 
disunionist from the time J could think.” * * #® 

“ Now, fetlow-citizens, I have told you very frankly and 
undisguisedly that 1 believe the only hope of the South is in 
dissolving the bends which connect us with ihe Governmeni—in 
separating the living bedu fron the dead carcass. It Y was the 
commander of an army, J never would post a sentinel who 
would not swear that slavery is right:? * * * 

“T speak on my individual responsibility’: Jf Fremont be 
dected President of the United States, Iam for the people in 
their majecty rising above the law and leaders, taking the power 
into their own hanls, going by concert or not by concert, and 
laying the strong arm of Southern freemen upon the Treasury 
and archives of the Government. [Applause.}”’ 











These emphatic avowals of disunion were ap- 
plauded by the people who had, by a unanimous 
vote, sustained his action, and commissioned bim 
to speak for them in this Capitol. Well might 
the Charleston Mercury declare, as it has, that— 


** Tpon the policy of dissolving the Union, of separaling the 
South from her N rn enemies, and establishing a Southern 
Comfederacy, part sses, politicians, and people, were a 
unit. “There is nota s angle public man in her limits, not one 
of her present Representalices or Senators in Conyress, who is 
not pledged to the lips in favor of disunion.. Tndced, we weil 
remember that one of the most prominent leaders of the co- 
operation party, when taunted with submission, rebuked the 
thought by saying, ‘tiat in opposing secession, he only took a 
step backward jo strike a blow more deadly against the Union.’ ”? 













Sir, the erratic, aspiring, blustering Wise, who 
“would introduce slavery into the heart’of the 
North,” who “would allow slavery to pour itself 
out without restraint, and find no limit but the 
Southern ocean,” in the autumn of 1856, told the 
people of Virginia that— men 

“ The South could not, without degradation, submit to the 
election of a Black Republican President. ‘fo tell me we 
should submit to the election of a Black Republican, under 
circumstances like these, is to tell me that Virginia and the 
fourteen slave States are already subjugated aud degraded, 
{cheers ;] that the Southern people are without spirit, and 
without purpose to defend the rights they know and dare not 
maintain. fCheers.] If you submit to the election of Fre- 
mont, you will prove what Seward and Barlingame said, to 
be true—that the South cannot be kicked out of the Union.’ 

He avowed his readiness to put the military 
force of Virginia upon a war footing; and he 
gave the valorous assurance to his disunion as- 
sociates, that “the chivalry ” of Virginia “ would 
hew its bright way through all.opposing legions.” 
Ramor said, and I believe truly, that this Demo- 
mocratic aspirant to the Presidency held corres- 
pondence with Southern Governors, to concert 
measures preparatory to disunion; that.he and 
his disunion compeers organized a plot to seize 
the arsenal at Harpet’s Ferry, to take possession 
of the nayy yard at Norfolk, and inavgurate re- 
beilion, revolution, and disunion, in the event of 
Fremont’s success. 

The Washington correspondent of the New Ur- 
leans Delta, a journal high in the’ confidence of 

. ¥ ig F 

the Pierce administration, wrote : ‘ 
“It ts already arranged, in the event of Fremont’s elec- 
tion; or a failure to elect'by the people, to call the Logista- 
tures of Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, to concert 
‘measures to withdraw from the Union befure Freniont: can 
get possession of thearmy and navy and the purse-strimgs 
of Government. Governor Wise is actively at work already in 
the matler. The South can rely on the President. in the emer- 
gency contemplated. The question now is, whether the peo- 
ple of the South will sustain their leaders.’”? 


Mr. Corry, of Ohio, reports Mr. Banks, of Vir- |’ 


ginia, as having said to him, a few days after 
the election in 1856, that— gy 

«<The South would have dissolved the Union if Fremont 
had been elected President of the United States ; that Gov- 
ernor Wise and the Vifginia leaders were ready to take,tho 
tield—match on Washington, depose the Federal officers, 
take the Treasury , archives, buildings, grounds, &c.—Jeclare 
the Confederation “dé facto overthrown. -He said the thing 
would have been easy; there were thirty thousand wen 
ready ; twenty thousand cavalry ; seta, of acccoutremonts ; 
that the public mind was suffloiently excited fo.ayercome all 
domestic resistance, and that they could whip the North-in 
the fighit.”"|, 2 Veen Ve i 

A Union. meeting was recently held. at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. At this meeting, Judge Baily, 
recently of Georgia, submitted 9 series of resolu- 
tions as an.amendment to the resolutions of the 
committee, ‘and .made an extreme Southern 
speech in support of them. ‘In this épeeth;‘He 
said that— $= * "' ° 


~** Daring the Presidential contest, Gov. Wise hac-addressed 


letters to all the Southern.Goverhors, an@ that the one to the 


Florida had Ween s im, in whi is 
pepo topead grat oko eee Ze 
Sehine Mo sent Ki pleted, a asking the co-pgration of those 
Evidence of the disloyal, reVolationary, and 
treasonable course of Henry A. Wise ivnlse fur- 
‘nished: by Charles J. Patiikne., late“R: ta- 
tive of the Harper's ‘Werry district;chairman 2of 
the Ccugressional Democratic Committee in 1856, 
‘and now ates to Fratice. “At & Penpetatic 
meeting rece; bela in Virginia, ove 
Mr. Faulkner preside resided, "hé Perl ecg icanioest 









_alarmists, after the election had been won by the 


- threatened disunion only to save the Union!” Yes, 


ties” who was ready, if Fremont had been elect- 
ed, “to seige the ‘arsenal at Harper's Ferry,” is 
now looking-with hungry eye to the Charlesto: 
Contention, and is now the applauded and fayor 
ite hero of Hm te of men in the North, who ar: 
stammeriag into the ears of a doubting peopl: 
their. uxorious love of the Union ; and this Demo. | 
cratic orator, who would demand the impeacb- 
ment ¢f'a Governor of Virginia, if he should per 
mit the arsenal at Harper's Ferry to pass unde: 
the cort‘ol of Witt H. Sewarp, if elected t 
the Presidency, is nominated by a Democrati: 
Pres‘dent, and confirmed by the united voice o! 
the Democratic Senators, to represent the Repub- 
lit at the Court of Louis Napoleon. This Demo. 
cratic Administration, and this Democratic par- 
ty, which invokes the support of the Union-lov- 
ing, ¢onservative men of the free States, send t 
the proudest monarchy of the Old World the mar 
who- ‘uttered this insurrectionary and disloya 
sentiment, «Yes, sir; Democrats, with the ac- 
cents ‘of Union-upon their lips, sanction the ap 
pointment-of a man:who is avowedly in favor o' 
civil war and disunion.. Let the real friends 0: 
law, of order, /of:the unity of the Republic, marl 
and remember.this want of fidelity to the Union 
by, the Administration and the men who lead th« 
Democratic party, ; 

Sir, the Richmond Enguirer, the leading Demo- 
crati¢ organ south of the Potomac, during the 
canyass of 1856, avowedly advocated disunion 
That exponent of the slave Democracy said : 
‘©Sumner, and Sumner’s friends, must. be punished an 
silenced. Either such wretches must be hung or put in th: 
penitentiaty, or-thé South should prepare at once to quit the 
vet Fremont is elected, the Union will not last an hou: 
after Mr. Pierce’s term expires.’”’ 

‘“<Tf Fremont is elected, it will be the.duty of the South to 
dissolve the Union and form a Southern Confederacy.”’ 

‘ Tet the South present a compact and undivided front. 
Lot ‘her, if possible, detach Pennsylvania and southern Ohio, 
southern Indiana, and southern Ilinois, from the North, anc 
make the highlands between the Ohio and the lakes the divi 
ding tine. Let the South treat with California ; and, if ne 
cessary; ally herself with Russia, with Cuba, and Brazil.”” 
Sir, this journal, whieh, during the canvass, 
had. avowed. the rankest disunion sentiments— 
this journal, which had been the trumpet of the 


aid, the “ material aid,” of alarmed and quaking 
conservatism, very naively announced to the vic- 
tims. of this disunion. panic that.‘ Governor Wise 


sir; the valiant Wise, ready to put the military 
force of his dominions on-a war footing ; ready to 
hew his bright way through all opposing legions ; 


disunion to save the Union!” Patriotic Wise ! 
Who, in view of the sagacious patriotism of that 
‘noble and gallant son of Virginia,” will. not ac- 
cept the tribute of the, admiring Faulkner, that 
“it is the fortune of some great and gifted minds 
to see far in advance of their cotemporaries?” 
May not shivering, despairing conservatism in- 
dulge the faint hope that other “noble and gal- 
lant sons of Virginia” and of the sunny South 
may, in humble imitation of the far-seeing Wise, 
be “threatening disunion only to save the 
Union?” 

We are entering, Mr. President, upon another 
Presidential election ; another great struggle for 
supremacy in the national councils between the 
opposing forces of slavery extension and slavery 
restriction. The nation once more presents to 
mankind “the interesting spectacle of jus- 
tice in conflict. with avarice and oppression.” 
This “ conflict ” is stirring the country to its pro- 
foundest. depths. Conscious of their waning 
power, the advocates of slavery expansion are 
again haughtily menacing the dissolution of the 
Union in the event of their defeat by the people. 
Again, in the public press, in assemblages of the 
people, in State Legislatures, and in these Cham- 
bers, disloyal and revolutionary threats are made, 
to intimidate the people. 

Sir, the Senator from Georgia, before the meet- 
ing of Congress, boasted before the people of his 
State, that “the proud and enviable condition of 
the poofmen inthe South, compared to the de- 
graded WHITE SLAVES OF THE NorTH, is owing to 
the existence of African slavery in the South.” 
Mr. lVERSON.. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask which Senator.from Georgia he refers tu ? 
Mr. WILSON. The Senator who is now on 
the floor. 

Mr. IVERSON. Then, that is a mistake. I 
never used any such language. 

Mr. WILSON. I quoted it from a Georgia pa- 
per, which published it atthe time. 

Mr. IVERSON. I deny it positively. My speech 
is on record and in print. The gentleman shall 
have a copy of it, if he wants one. 

Mr., WILSON. It was a speech made in Geor- 
gia during the summer. 

Mr. [VERSON,, I made no such declaration as 
that. What I did say was simply this: that the 
condition of African slavery at the South ele- 
vated the poor white man; but I did not speak | 
of the poor people of the North as slaves, by any 


Gans, . ' +) 

Mr. WILSON. Then the Senator is misquo- 
ted by his own, papers,.and L.withdraw it as far 
as that is concerned. I will go on with the rest 
of the quotation from the same speech, and the 
Senator can deny that or not. The Senator, at 
the same meetinggvhere he is reported to have 
used the words which he now disclaims, and 
which I am glad he disclaims, is reported to have 
said : 

“Slavery must be maintained—~in the Union, if possible ; 
out of it, ¥f necessary ; peaceably if we may, forcibly y we 
meust.’ 


Mr. IVERSON. ' I said that. 
Mr: WilSON. ‘And the Senator drew ‘this 
flattering view of a Southern Confederation : 


“ Tin a eonfederated Government of their own, the Southern 
States wouk} evjoy sources of wealth, presperity , and: power, 
wmsurpassed by any nation on carth. No neutrality laws 
would restrain our Adventurous sonS. Our expatiding policy 
would stretch far ‘beyond present limits. Central Aterica 
would join ber destiny to ours, aud so would Cuba, vow with- 
held from us by the voice and votes of Abolition enemies.”” 
Coming into this Chamber, the honorable Sen- 
ator early sought occasion to say : 

© Sir, I will tell you what [ would do, if I had the control 
of the Southern members of this Howse and the other, When 
you elect Joun Sterman. : It I had -coutrol of the publi¢ sen- 
timent, the very moment you elect Jomn SHERMAN, thus giv- 
ing to the South the ¢xample of insult as well as injury, I 
would walk, every one of us, dut of the Halls of this Capitol, 
and consult our constituents ; and I,would never enteragain 
until I was. bade to do so by those who had the right to con- 
trol me. | Sir, I go further ‘than that. I would counsel iny 
constituents instantly to. dissolve all political ties with a party 
anda, people who thus ample on our rights. That is, what 
T would do.” 

In a carefully-prepared and very elaborate 
speech recéntly delivered, the Senator from 
Georgia said : 

“ Sir, there fs but one path of safety to the South ; but one 
mode of preserving lier institution of domestic slavery ; and 
that is a confederacy: of States: having no incongruous and 
opposing elements—a confederacy of siave States alone, with 
Y 4 Tangaage, laws, interests, and institutions. 
Under such a contederated Republtc, with a Constitution 
which should shut out, the approagl) and entrance of all in- 
congrudus and conflicting elements, which should protect the 
institution from change, and Keep the whole nation ¢ver 
bound to its preseryation, by ay unchangeable fund ntal 
law; thé filteeh Skive States, with their: power of expansion, 
woukt preseat 40 the world the most free, prosperous, and 
happy nation on the face of the wide earth. 

‘4 Sirs with these views, and with the firm’‘conviction which 
I have entertained dor many years, and which recent.ey ents 
have: only, seemed. to, confirm, that ,the ‘ irrepressible con- 
flict? between ‘the two ‘sections must and will go ow , and 
with accuniulatell speed; and-must- end, in the Union, with 
the -tytal extinction of Africap slavery in the. Southern, States, 
that I have 1 my deter tion to approve and 
urge the Sdntticrt ‘States ‘to dissolve the Union’ upon the 
election of a: Black Republican to the Presidency of she Uni- 
ted States, by a sectional Northern party, and upon a \plat- 
furm of opposition and hostility to Sothern slavery.” 

The Senator from Mississippi, {Mr. Brown, ] in 
the speech to his constituents. from which | have 
already quoted, and:in which |he: awows his.de- 
sire to. acquire.territory in Central America and 
Mexieo,.** to plant slavery in,” says: 
(c!{.Whether-we. ean obtain, the territory while the Union 
lasts,1 do not Know i fear we cannot. But I would make 
oi honést effort, and it we failett, Twottld go out of the'Union, 
and ley. it there. i] speak plainly+1 would make a refusal to 
acquire territory, because, it to. be slave territory, a 
cause for disnnion, just as Twould make the refusal to admit 
x new State, because it was 40 be a slave State, a cause for 
“distinion.” "a Mat. ; : 











Surely'no ‘one ¢an mistake thé position of the 
Senter “ if he’ pusbie'of the freé. States, who 
Heliéve slavery to’ be what Henry Olay said’ it 
‘Was, a cute,” ““a wrong—a gri¢vous wrong,” 
that no comtingenty could make right;” should 
“réfuse fo'ncyuire territory “ because it wags to -be 
‘slave’ territory;”hé would make (that refusal 
&gause for disunion.’’” ‘The. Senator has Jaid 
-apon ourdesks an address, delivered in the'cap- 
ital of the State:heé'sq ablyand faithfully repre- 
sents ; and io this address I find this declara- 
“ton =? 2¥A0J CARUTIOG « i ui 


“The élettioh of Mr.’ Sewaks, o- any other man-of his 


party, is mots per se, jastitiad 

i i -hands 
Dar: bast prune eran 
cresisted ;-év en to vhe disfiption ‘of évery: tle that Dinds us to 
shodlmionziicsdi donld « sea9 ai bois. jad oi 
-v1 Om the Gthof Jaly, the Senator from: Missis- 
sippi, [Me Davas,).whose adjlity and, large and 
varied information are-acknowledged by the 
-Sekats and the country, delivered an elaborate 
iaddreys: tothe péople. of hisiState, . By common 


consent; the ceuntry.recoguises the Senator from 


Miseissi ppivas one: of the foremost leaders, of his 
section and his perty, a seg ye Sa 
‘atention.awd consideration. In this address, 
the bonorable Senator, Bay8 5. 26.0) 


Let the <great but neg she: j ?.¢omie.?” 
Og the 11th of November, 1858, after histe- 











“When that noble and gaifinit 8on “of Virgtiia® a | tur isit of sévéral months to New Eng- | Though tl r e. first to go. into the 
fo. eee i.e Gers 180 that, ‘lan ator add ‘the’'peoplé of his | struggle, the reiil be t e last to aedes it in 
cot ot Hamsieteteect ioe oe ete etree Re Th this aidress, the Senator | dishonor. “Though they will not’ provoke nor 
‘ Samttion ao bud and decided a mopsure?” tke tieof Fe Said; “if the “Republicans commence the conflict, they will do their best to 
ees 1s far inane fs déht, the qaéstian wowld ‘be | “conquer wher the ‘strife begins. “So much their 
where is the man now in’ oui Ie nd é ‘the Soath do “ “For “ais leonetituents \ will —— ‘bf.-them } when, the 

Sul of a Governor, of Virginin-who would siian'ly |. ‘eogive.”'When i taat'| + ploody struggle” the Senator contemp’ 
“foe head? pba inde the inte ban Bec ra verntient was:in hostile | fore upon them; apd they wit mores, ze 
Tis “ ncble and gallant eon of Virginia,” NA avhen the Presidency:and the: houses. of. potuted when the Urikeheycodtes.“F day iho 
im 1850)“ sew far in eavunceo! his Setempern’ Fc eg kyr ag “more; F-wait the issue; andbide'my time. 141). 
a> -AiSGtabaD Jere DET eee — mas, {for ee secur nenegmae f «: Mr. President, during the protracted and ex- 
. « ' 


ready.to.seize Harper’s Ferry,“ only threatened | 


ground (for, dissolving | the |. 


see 


Mississippi; he was for imamediate withdrawal from 
the Union.” And, in view of the aspect of public 
affairs, the honorable Senator “ advised the peo- 
ple of the South to turn their old muskets into 
Minie rifles, prepare powder, shot, shell, ammu- 
nition of all kinds, and fortifications, so.as to be 
ready against any emergency.” 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr, Cray] early 
addressed the Senate upon the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator trom Virginia, [Mr. Ma- 
Son ;] and in this speech, prepared with the 
elaborate care that Senator is accustomed to be- 
stow upon the subjects he discusses here, the 
Senator assumes, in effect, the position that it is 
impossible for the people of the South to live 
under a Government aiministered by the Repub- 
lican party. “He asks: 

«No you suppose that we intend to bow our necks to the 
yoke? that we intend to submit to the domination of out en- 
emies? that we iytend to sit here in your presence as hosta- 
ges for the good behaviour of our conquered people—a people 
who will be, under your adininistration, not as sovereigns to 
rule, but as subjects to be governed ?”’ 

In response, the Senator says: 

‘| make no predictions, no promise for my State ; but, in 
conclusion, will only say, that if she is faithful to the pledges 
she has made and principles she has professed—if she is . 
true to her own interest and her own hdnor—if she is not 
recreant toall that State pride, integrity ,and duty ;demand— 
she will never submit to your authority. Iwill add, that un- 
less she, and all the Southern States of this Union, with, per- 
haps, but two, or, at most, three exceptions, are not faith- 
less to the pledges they bave given, hey will never submit to 
the government of a President professing your political faith 
and elected by your sectional majority.”’ 

When the Senator from Alahama took his seat, 
the Senator from California [Mr. Gwiy] rose, and 
declared that he considered “ it as the inevitable 
result, that the South should prepare for resist- 
ancé in the event of the election of a Republican 
President.’ The Senator went on to argue that 
the South must, could, and would, dissolve the 
Union, if the Republican party succeed in the 
coming election. That Senator went on to show 
how the South could carry out the scheme of 
disunion ; how she could seize the public prop- 
erty within her limits; that, by doing so, before 
the Government passed into the control of sach 
an Administration, it could put it out of the power 
of the Administration to administer the Govern- 
ment in that portion of the country. . And he de- 
clared that “it is impossible for a Republican 
President to administer this Government over 
the slaveholding States of the Confederacy ;” and 
that “the ejection of a Republican President is 
the inevitable destruction of this Confederacy.” 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] be- 
gan his speech yesterday by solemnly announ- 
cing that the country was iu the midst of a civil 
revolution, and closed it by imploring the free- 
men of the State he represents to “redeem their 
pledge,” and “never permit this Federal Gov- 
ernment to pass into the traitorous hands of the 
Black Republican party.” He calls upon the 
people of Georgia to “listen to ‘no vain bab- 
blings,’ to no treacherous jargon about ‘ overt 
acts;’ they have already been committed. De- 
fend yourselves, the enemy is at your door; wait 
not to meet him at the hearthstone—meet him 
at the doorsill, and drive him from the temple of 
liberty, or pull down its pillars and involve him 
in a common ruin,” 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Cuiva- 
MAN] assures us that in the South “there are 
bhundréds of disunionists now where there was 
one ten years ago;” that in some of the States 
men who “ would willingly to-day see the Union 
dissolved” are in the majority, and in other 
States a large class of men are “ready to unite 
with them upon the happening of a cause.” And 
he says: 

“Tn my judgment, the election of the Presidential candi- 
date of the Black Republican party will furvish that cause.’’ 
To the suggestion that they “ought to wait 
for some overt act,” the Senator says: 

‘No other ‘ overt act’ can so imperatively demand resist- 
ance on our part as the simple election of their candidate. 
Their organization is one of avowed hostility, and they come 
against us as enemtes.’’ 

Referring to the distinguished Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Sewarp,]} he declares that— 
‘©The objections are not personal merely to this Senator, 
Dut apply equally to any member of the party elected by it. 
It has, in fact, been suggested that, as a matter of prudence, 
tor the first election they should choose a Southern Free- 
Soiler, Would the colonies have submitted more willingly 
to Benedict Arnold than to Lord Cornwallis? ”’ 

But the Senator seems to be in favor of the 
secession of the States, but not of the secession 
of members of Congress. He says: 

“JT may say, however, that I do not think there will be 
any secession of the Southern members of Congress from 
this Capitol. It has always struck me that this is a point not 
to be voluntarily surrendered to the public cnemy.’’ 

The Senator from North Carolina evidently in- 
dulges in the pleasing illusion that “ the public 
enemy,” as he is pleased to characterize his fel- 
Jow-countrymen, will abandon the Gapitol, if 
“ the Southern members of Congress” remuin iff 
the Capitol. ‘If lives should be-lost here,” ex- 
claims the Senator, ‘it would seem poeticaily 
just. that. this should occur!” . If, after this 
declaration of seeming valor, the. Republicans, 
in the event of their success in November, do not 
flee from the Capitol with as much haste as did 
the “chivalry” of this region in the late war 
with England, I am quite sure the Senator from 
North Carolina, who is “struck” with the origi- 
nal idea “that this is a point not to be volun- 
tarily sutrendered fo the public enemy,”. will. be 
disappointed in his expectations. But the Sen- 


for men of the nor-resistant' school. “TI cannot 
find,” says the Senator, “words enough to ex- 
press my abhorrence and detestation ‘of ‘such 
creatures as Garrison and Wendell Phillips, who 
stimulate others to deeds of blood, and; at’ the 
same time, are so: cowardly that they avoid all 
danger themselves.” This expression of ‘ab- 
horrence and detestation” for such nén-combat- 
ants, such “cowardly creatures,” is, I suppose, 
intended to admonish us, on: this. side.of the 
Chamber that the Senator is terribly in earnest 
when he makes proclamation of his, wishes, in 
these words: : 

“ As from this Capitol so much has gone forth to inflame 
the public mind, if our countrymen are to be involved ina 
Bloody struggle, 1 trust in’ God that the firsi: fruits of the col- 
liston may be reaped here.” 

This language, Mr. President, admits of but 
one interpretation. Gentlemen from the South, 
who are in favor of a dissolution of tlfe Union, 
do not. intend, in so dving, to, secede. from ‘this 
Capitol, nor surrender it to those, who may. re- 
main within the Union. Having declared that, 
if lives are to be sacrificed, it will be poetically 
just that they should be sacrificed here on this 
floor ; and that, as so much has gone forth from 
this Capitol to inflame the public mind, it is but 
proper that the first fruit: of the struggle should 
be reaped here, the Senator gives us, therefore, 
distinctly to understand that there may be a 
physical collision—“ a bloody stroggle ;” that 
the scene of this conflict is to be in the législa- 
tive halls of this Capitol! To simply say, in reply 
to this threat, that Northern Senators’ cannot 
thus be intimidated, is too tame ‘and common- 
place to meet the exigency. ‘Therefore, T take it 
upon myself to inform the Senator from North 
Carolina, that the people of the free States have 
sent their representatives. here, not to fight, bat 
to legislate; not to mingle in personal-combats, 
but to deliberatefor the good of the whole conn- 
try; not to shed the blood of their, fellow-mem- 
bers, but to maintain the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution and. uphold the Union—and: this they 
_will endeavor. to do here, in thie legislative halls 
of the Capitol, at all events and at every hazard. 
In the performance of their duties, they will not 
invade the rights of others, nor permit any, in- 
fringément ‘of their’ own. “They will invite no 
collision, they will commence ho attack; ‘but 
‘they will dischurge ‘all their’ obligations to their 
constitients, and maintain ‘the Government and 
institutions of ‘their country fh ‘the face ‘of wll 
ednceivable consequences. Whoever thinks other- 
owise bas not studied either the* history ‘of ‘the 
people of the free States, or the character of the 
anon dwelling in that section of the Unien, of the 
philosophy of the exigency. which the Senator 
-from North Carolina seems to invoke. ‘The free- 
men of theNorth have not: been accustomed to 
»xaunt their courage in words; : they have prefer- 


jing men, by, profession, por accnstomed to, street 
broils, nor, contests, on the, ‘field of, honor,” 
falsely so ealled, nor are they, habitual wearers 
yet, deadly weapons. Therefore it is. that when 
‘driven into bloody ‘collisions, and especially on 
sudden emergencies, it is as true in fact as it is 
“sound in philosophy, that they are more despe- 
rate and détérmined, and more reckless of conse- 
quienes ‘to’ themselvés and to their antagonists, 

ati'are those who are’ midfe atcustomed to con- 
template such co’lisions, The tightést band, when 
“once’ broken; reccits with the wildest'powet. So 
‘much ‘for the ‘pedple of the free States.’ “As'to 
‘their representatives in this ‘Capitol I will ‘say, 
that if, while in the discharge of their duties here, 
they are assaulted with deadly intent; I give the 
‘Senator from: North :Garolina due notice, here, 
to-day, that those assaults will. be-repelledand 
retaliated: by sons who. will not: dishonor fathers 
‘that fought at..Bunker Bill. and, conquered. at 
Saratoga, that trampled the seil of Chippewa 
and Lundy's Lane ta.a bloody mire, and .vindi- 
cated sailors’ rights and, national honor, on the 
high, seas in, the second war of independence. 
Reluctant to enter into such a,contest, yet once 
ip they cil Be avite aq reluctant to leave it. 
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ator goes on to express his emotions of contempt |, 
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‘a Republican President -tipon'a Republican plat- 


red to illustrate it by deeds. They are not:fight- |, 
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cited contest in the other end of the Oapitol, the 
leaders of the Democracy have avowed the rank~ 
est disunion sentiments ; and these avowals of’ 
disloyalty to the Union have been often raptur- 
ously applauded on the Democratic side of the 
Chamber, and in the galleries, crowded, as they 
have often been, by Government officials or Gov- 
ernment contractors or,dependents. Sir, if the 
Union-loving, liberty-loving, patriotic men of the 
country could have heard these menaces of dis- 
union; could have witnessed the applauding 
throngs in the galleries, and the applauding De- 
mocracy on the floor ; and could have witnessed 


the Democratic smiles, the Democratic nods, and | states 


the Democratic congratulations, they would visit 
upon the actors in this farce, and ‘upon their 
compeers here and at home, the stern rebuke and 
withering scorh of an indignant people. 

Early in the seesion, Mr, Nzzson, of Tennessee, 
a distinguished member of the Southern Oppo 
sition, rebuked the disunion sentiments which 
bad been so profusely scattered through ‘the de- 
bates by the. secessionists; .and he avowed his 
devotion to the Union in tones. of thrilling elo- 
quence, His patriotic and national sentiments 
received the enthusiastic applause. of the South- 
ern Opposition and the Republicans. he pa- 
triotic, sentiments of the eloquent Tennessean, re- 
minding us of the days, before the advent into 
these Halls of the secession disciples of Calhoun, 
when the followers of Clay—ay, and of Jackson, 
too—had made the Chambers echo with senti- 
ments of devotion to the Union, seemed to grate 
harshly upon Democratic ears. 

Mr, Pryor, of Virginia, who, in 1856, as one of 
the editors of the Richmond Hnguirer, echoed 
the disunion sentiments of Gov. Wise, rose. and 
propounded to Mr. Netson this question : 

“Would you be willing Wiuam H. Sewarp should take 
possession of the army, the navy, and all the powers of the 
Government—I mean all the constitutional powers of the 
President of the United States? Would he allow WituaM H. 
Sewarp to take possession of those powers, or would he re- 
sist it even to the extent of going out of the Union?” 

Sir, this question clearly implied that Mr. Pryor 
would resist, even to the extent of going out of 
the Union, the inauguration of Wittiam Eh Srw- 
Arp. Butthat was early in the session. Gov. Wise, 
who, if. Faulkner is to be relied upon, *‘ sees far 
in advance of his ‘cotemporaries,” had' not then 
avowed his resolution to fight im the Union, and 
to stay in the Union.’ The Haguirer, the family 
organ, which is engaged in warning~ the: peuple 
of the South not to “ precipitate 'disunion, but to 
prepare for it,” has made. the wonderful discove- 
ry that “ the election of a Black Republican ad- 
vocate of the “ irrepressible conflict”. will be the 
withdrawal of the States supporting such election 
from the Union.” As Gov. Wise hag resolved to 
fight in the Union, and as his family organ has 
declared that the election of a Republican is a 
withdrawal of the States supporting his election 
from the Union, Mr. Pryor will not now resist 
the inauguration of Wint1am A. Sewarp, “to the 
extent of going out of the Union,” but cling to 
this new “ Virginia abstraction,” and assume 
that the States voting for Mr. Sewarp are out of 
the Union. 

Mr. Curry, of Alabama, in a speech which is 
by far the most comprehensive and philosophical 
presentation of the issues yet made on the slave- 
ry side, in the House, said : 

“However distasteful it may be to my friend frum ‘New 


York, [Mr.'CLarx,] however mueh it may revolt. the public 
sentiment or consclence of this country, Iam not, ashamed 
or afraid publicly to avow that the election of Witttam H. 
Srpwaxp or Salmon P. Chase, or any such representative of 
the Republican party, upon a sectional platform, enght to be 
registed to the disruption of every tie that binds this Confed- 
eracy together. [Applause on the Deniocratic side of the 
House.]”’ ' 

Mr. Puan, of the same State; in a speech of 
much rhetorical beauty and eloquence, said: 

‘If, with the character of the Government well defined, 
and the rights and privileges of the parties to the compact 
clearly asserted by the Democratic party, the Black Repub- 
licans get possession of the Government, then the question 
is fully presented, whether the Southern States will remain 
in the Union, as subject and degraded colonies, or will they 
withdraw, and establish a Southern Confederacy of coequal 
homogeneous sovereigns ? ’ 

‘Tn my judgment, the latter is,the only course compatible 
with the honor, equality, and safety of the Sonth ; and the 
sooner it is known and acted upon the better for allparties 
to the. compact. 

“The truest conservatism and wisest statesmanship de- 
mand a speedy termination of all association with ‘such con- 
fecerates, and the formatior of another Union of States, ho- 
mogeneous in population, institutions, interests, and pur- 
suits.”’ 

Mr. Moors, of the same State, said: 

“<T do not concur with the declaration made yesterday. by 
the gentleman from Tennessce, that the election of a Black 
Republican to the Presidency was not cause for a dissolution 
of the Union. Whenever a President is elected by a fanatical 
majority at the North, those whom I represent, as I believe, 
and the gallant State which Tin part represent, are ready, 
let the consequences be what they may, to fall back on their 
reserved rights; and say : ‘ As to this Union, we have no 
longer any lot or part in it.)”? 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, before the meet- 
ing of Congress, addressed; his constituency in 
an elaborate and very carefully-prepared speech, 
in which he says that the election of a President 
by the Republican party “ would comsvents- oF 
itself a good reason why the South should refuse 
to submit to their rule.” ..“Our policy is, first, 
to prevent, if possible, the election of a Republi- 
can President; second, if this must: occur, in 
spite of all our wise exertions to the contrary, to 
cause it to occur under such issues as will best 
enable us to set up a Southern Government.’”’ 
“The great point, then, is torripen public opinion 
at the South for'a dissobation of the Union in the 
contingency referred tothe election ‘of ‘a Re- 
publican President.” He avows that“ it is the 
fixed policy of this Stateto:seeede assoom as the 
Republican party elect their President.” .‘1f we 
desire to ripen public opinion among oursel¥es 
for Southern independence, in! the ‘event: of the 
election of a Republican, Presidentj, we, must -ex- 
ercise, the policy of moderation.in our movements 
preliminary to, that, result; ..We, must ,yge the 
most consummate prudenge now, that.we may. bo 
able to profit by the most desperate boldness 
then.” Sit cota set) 

Mr. Bonnam, of the same State, said, on the 
floor of the House : ite sptesses aad 

“ As to disunion, upon the election of a Blac Republi 
T can speak for no one bat myself and those I five here the 
honor:to represent ; and I say, without hesitation , that; apon 
the election.of Mr. SEwarp, or any other man who,endorses 
and proclaims the doc’ rines held by him and > phy Se 
him by what name yea! pleasé—I ath fn favor ‘of an imitne- 
diate dissolution’ of the Union... Aud, sir, D think T the 
sentiments of my own constituents and the, State of South 
Carolina, when Tsay go,” ' » aegis ry 

Mr. Crawrorp, of Georgia, as & samy from 
his Ftp will show, spoke not only for Himself, 
but for his associates from that State, and his 
disanion sentimeiits recetved the applausté’ of His 
Democratic friends : alae ci had | 

“ Now, iu regard’ to the ‘lection Of a Black Republican 
President, I have this/to say, and Ispeak the sentiment of 
every. Democrat on, this floor fromthe State of ia; we 
will never submit to the inauguration of a Black Republican 
President:' {Apphinse fronv the Democratic. bénchés, ‘and 
hisses from, the Republicans.) I repeat, it, sir—and J: have 
authority to say so—that no Democratic esentatiy: m 
Georgia on’ this tlobr will ‘ever ‘submit to thie inay; of 
@ Black Reépublican President. {Renewed ' applaase, and 
hisses.] -*, *, * The most contiding of them all sir, 
for ‘ equality in the Union or independente’out of i 37 hav? 
ing lost afi fips in the tbrmer, Tam for © DENCE Now 
AND INDEPENDENCE FORBYBR $2)? psi. | ! ail 

| Mr. Gartrens, also .of Georgia, has supported 
the position assumed by Mr.'\Crawrordi He de- 
elares i); » ahi bo icp aah | ( 

“+ Just so eurc.as the Republican party succeeds: in electing 
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just so sute, in my judgment; the time 
the South mus} and will take.an 


action, and that. then, ‘he who. daljics isa dastard, and, he 
who doubts is damned.’ T need nét tell hiat 1) aa’ ith. 
ye wil.do—t think I may safely: for the masses 
oP of Georgia—that when, that event happens, 

hoy, in my ent, will consider it an sft a Nyy Ra 
vation of war, and mect inuniodiately in conyetrtion, to take 
into consideration the mode and redress,; That 


is my_pogition aa lt det te ince oldie t 
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“Gor --v MeRax; of Mississippi, declared that 
he was not to submit eu the ¢ mot 


‘46 Pastiltd my eonstitnents, and to the Hat te ‘capi- 
tal of my State, on shy: waychere, that if such anvewent did 
occur, while it would be their duty to determine the course 
which the State would pursue, it would be my privilege to 
counsel with then as towwhat.T wed. ta. 
course ; and J said'to them, what I say now, and will always 
say in such an event,-tlsat tay-Counsel would be to take in- 
dependence out of the Unien in prefetencé 40 ,thie-Joss.of con- 
Stitutional rights, and consequent | 
in ft. Thit is'my position, ‘apd’ it jy’ th Spoatan whieh 
party of the “MiseisBippi will 
fern i , ' 7S8ihoiens 36 beon uso ; 
_. Mz. Dx, Japnerrs, of Virgisia, wil resist.the 
inauguration of the candidate of the; Republican 
party, if Shot, candigete, ip, Mr, Samaeg, fer he 
‘gai x eft a ohh + * ’ me oft 
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tyrannis, will resist hig authority. 
“MY. Leaky, unlike his'’e 
“will not ‘follow ‘the ‘Yead' bf th 
Wise, and fight inside che Uni 
‘evidently does not ‘see: 80 farin 
that noble son of Virginia. He says: "9!" '#"» 
‘)¢ Prepudiate Ure sentinént whith thé gentle : 
Ag abe lem Govmmnanot W 
the Representatives of that State to hear her 
than to any other source. It never | ~ 
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the institution of slavery? There is but one mode by which, 
in my humble judgment, it can be perpetuated for any con- 
siderable number of years. * * That mode is by ex 
pansion, and that expansion must he in the direction of Mex 
ico. * * ® There is in Mexico a large extent of territory 
that is suited to the cultivation of cotton, sugar, and rice. Jn 
my we must, and we are compelled to, expand in 
that tion, and thus perpetuate it—a hundred or a thou 
sand years itmay be.’ * * * 

“Jt may be asked, wlien will the time come when we 

frem the North? [say candidly, if the views 

expressed by tho gentleman from Towa are, as he says, com 
mon to the Repubiican party, and if they are determined to 
enforce those views, I declare myself-ready to-day. I would 
not ask to delay the time a single hour.” * * * 

“You ask me when will the time come ; when will the 
South be united? It will be when you elect a Black Repub- 
lican—Hate, Sewarp, or Chase — President of the United 
Whenever you undertake to place such a man to 
preside over the destinies of the South, you may expect to 
see us undivided and indivisible friends, and to sce ail par 
ties of the South arrayed to resist his inauguration.”” * * * 

« We can never quietly stand by and permit the control oi 
the army and navy to go into the hands of a Black Republi- 

can President.’’ 

‘Union sentiments, whenever or by whomsoever 
uttered, grate harshly on Democratic ears, tuned 
to the accents ‘of disunion. When Mr. Stokes, 
of Teunessee, the other duy rebuked the disloyal 
sentiments which so glibly fall from Democratic 
:lips; when.he, in eloquent, manly, and patriotic 
language declared his deyotion to the Union ; 
when he quoted and endorsed as his own the 
words of Henry Clay, ‘that he would consent to 
the dissolution of. the Usion— never! never! 
never!” the Democracy foamed and gnashed its 
teeth in impotent wrath. 

Governor Letcher, of Virginia, in his recent 
message to the Legislature of his State, avows 
the rankest disunion and revolutionary senti- 
ments. In this document, he declares that if a 
Republican President is elected in 1860, 

Tt is useless to attempt to conceal the fact that, in the 
present temper of the Southern people, it cannot be and will 
nat be submitted to. The ‘ irrepressibie-conflict’ doctrine, an- 
nounced, and advocated by tbe ablest and most distinguished 
leader of the Republican party ,is an open declaration of war 

the institution of African slavery, wherever it ex- 
ists; and I'wonkd be disloyal to Virginia and the South if] 
did not declare that the election of such a man, entertaining 
such sentiments, and advocating such doctrines, ought to be 
resisted by the slaveholding States. The idea of permitting such 


navy.of the United States, and the appointment of high Ju- 
dieiul and Execitive. officers, postmasters ineluded, cannot 
be entertained by the South for a moment.” | 

I might quote, Mr. President, the avowals of 
disunion sentiments by other Democratic lead- 
ers and other Democratic presses; for these 
avowals of disloyalty to the unity of the Repub- 
lic are scattered, in rank luxuriance,-broadcast 
over the land. But I must pause. 

Mr. CLAY. . Will the Senator pardon me a 
;moment? He seems to charge the sentiments, 
which he calls disunion sentiments, on the Dem- 
ocratic party mainly. So far as the State of Ala- 
bama is involved in that charge, | may speak 
advisedly, when I say that sentiments such as I 
uttered, and which he has quoted, have been en- 
dorsed unanimously by the Legislature of the 
State which I have the honor to represent. And 
if the Senator will pardon me further, T will say, 
too, that those who call themselves Americans 
or Oppositionists there, I think, have gone even 
further than the Democratic party. Hence, I 
hardly think it is just to the American party in 
the South to ‘attribute these sentiments exclu- 
sively to the Democratic party. I think the other 
side are entitled to a share of the credit of them. 

Mr. WILSON. It may be so in the gentle- 
man’s own State; I know that on the Gulf they 
are running wild with disunion; but’ how is it 
with the Representatives of the Southern Oppo- 
sition on the floor of th2 House of Representa- 
tives? Their sentiments have been pronounced, 
nearly all of them, distinctly in favor of the 
Union. 

T have, however, gathered up enough of these 
noisy menaces of disunion, which are falling 
thick and fast around us, to show to the Senate 
and the country that the aceepted leaders of the 
Democratic patty are secessionists and disunion- 
ists, with the accents of disunion perpetually on 
their lips, and its spirit burning in their hearts. 
I have also gathered up, from the mass of facts 
which lie at my feet, enough to show that the 
Democratic party is tainted with the odor of dis- 
union, that the sfain of disloyalty is now indeli- 
bly stamped upon its brow. I have shown, too, 
that these tmenaces of disunion, which Demo- 
cratic leaders are hurling around us in this Cap- 
itol, go unrebuked by the Northern Democracy, 
whose glory it is to follow these apostles of se- 
cession and disunion. The country will not fail 
to see, and to mark, too,.the discreditable fact, 
that while, Democratic leaders in these Chambers 
are muttering angry menaces of disunion, and 
while such madness goes unrebuked, even by the 
faintest whispers of the Democratic representa- 
tives of the loyal North and West, the Democratic 
presses in the North and West are busy—not in 
raining upon the heads of Democratic disunion- 
ists the withering rebukes cf patriotism—but in 
thé work of misrepresenting and maligning those 
Who cling to the Union with unswerving fidelity, 
alike in victory and in defeat, The country, too, 
will‘ not fail to seé that the Democratic orators 
‘date not; even at a safe distance, utter the soft- 
est censure against the disloyalty of leaders they 
| follow’ as the: bondman follows bis muster, but 
they are appealing to the selfish fears of men to 
disown their manhood, and, by acts of humilia- 
tion, appease the dwakened wrath of the Demo- 
eratic chieftains ndw menacing the integrity of 
the Union. 

..Mr. President, the American Democracy, led 
iby slave. perpetuists and propagandists, seces- 
sionists and disunionists, now in the light of this 
age, stands before, the, nation the enemy of. hu- 
man progress, and in favor of the conservation 
and propagation of old abuses. No longer does 
the Democracy utter the accents of popular 
rights.. No longer does the Democracy sympa- 
thize' with man, at home or abroad, struggling for 
the recovery of lost rights or the enlargemeut of 
existing privileges. Does the Legislature of 
Kansas pass an act for the abolition of slavery 
| ‘there 2? “Democracy resists it, and arrests it by 
Executive actidn. Does the Legislature of Ne- 

braska, left “ perfectly free to form their own do- 
| ‘méstic institutions in their own way,” pass a dill 
{ to wipe from that vast Territory the pollution of 
slavery? Democracy resists it, defeats it by the 
‘Executive veto, and applauds that veto. Does 
the Legislature of New Mexico enact a bloody 
slave code? Democracy prompts it, praises it, 
applauds it. Does a sovercigu Commonwealth 
lighten by humane legislation the burdens of a 
proscribed race, so that it may rise into the sun- 
light, of a broader,and higher manhood? De- 
mocracy is outraged, shocked, and it avenges 
itgelf by gibbering tamnts, gibes, and jeers. Does 

a slave State enact or propose to enact statutes 
to still more oppress those already bending un- 
der, the iron heel of oppression, or to check the 
action of its.own citizens who may be prompted 
by sentiments of ‘berievolence or a seuse of jus- 
‘ties to lessen the bitterness of bondage or give 
‘freedom to their own bondmén?’ Democracy 
‘approves and applauds it. Does Walker at the 
head of a lawless band of filibusters decree sla- 
‘very in Central ‘Aterica?) Democracy hails and 
applauds that decree. Does any indication point 
to the possible abolition of slavery in Cuba? 
Democracy protests, cannot permit it, will pay 
$200,000,000 for that slaveholding isle, but will 
not accept the ‘'Gem of the Antilles,” if burden- 
ed with freedom. Does England strike the fet- 
ters; from thé limbs of eight ‘hundred thousand 
West India, bondmen ? Democracy deplores it, 
disapproves it, and persists in misrepresenting 
the effects of that great act of justice and. he- 


manity. ok \ 

pes the Emperor of Russia propose a plan 
for the emancipation, of millions, not of the Af- 
rican race, bat of white mén? Democracy 
abakes its head, shrugs its shoulders, utters no 
‘note of joy, ‘sends no word of encouragement or 
greeting tb the enlightened monarch who would 
‘enlarge the rights-and élevate the condition of 
mén. s the Republican party, imbited with 
‘the sentiments’ of the Republican fathers, pro- 
pose to arrest the expansion of slavery over the 
Territories ofthe Repablic; and save those Terri- 
tories’ to free Jabor, cheek the reopening slave 
traffic, and put the National Government in har- 
, madny- with @ progressive Christian civilization ? 
Demopracy, smitten with the consciousness of! its 
waning power, raiges the startling «ery: of dis- 
anion. To its abandonment of the, sentiments, 
opinions, and policy, of the Republican fathers ; 
hadts bance al of the rights and interests of free 
Jabot and the cause of human tights at home 


d-abroad, is. now added disloyalty to the in- 
P dade t the ites Let the intelligent patri- 
of thé watio# rebuke this mad exhibition 
of folly and fanaticism ‘Which woultl shiver’ this 
Dion toto ‘broken ‘fragtients, ‘and let’ it pro- 
. , ttt the words’ Of Andrew Jackson, “The 
; Union mnst: 66 preserved. 2 
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| RASTERW AND. WESTEN. VinalNiA, 


The New. York Express says that‘if ‘we’ di- 


‘ide Virginie into districts, Eastern and West- 
. ; we" 


‘find’ the comparative | white’ ‘and 
slave ‘population “in'#ath disttict:td' be “As fol- 
owes! vit, " wo S \akovtegeh gtd 
dlsilt to 3 A) 8on0 o MW hited 5. Slaves 
ern - ciit) ty nite lt 486,474. 444,795 
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2 black elements if the popalation of 
irginis,like. the above, might be considered 
em aneendiary. publication, for it. would be difli- 
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cult to present to Western Virginians any strong- 
er argument against the prevailing idea thatsla- 
very is the paramount interést of our section of 
the State. The state of the case is about this : 
Eastern Virginia has the negroes to keep, and 
we have to pay for their keeping. If there is 
any particular advantage to us in this, we would 
be glad to have it pointed owt. Yet there are 
men among us who argue strongly in favor of 
the institution, basing their arguments, toognot 
on the moral and social, but on the political 
and pecuniary advantages of the system. Every 
new law passed, favoring slavery, Western Vir- 
ginians should remember, is a law to tax them- 
selves, without any proviso in it for reaping any 
benefit from the tax for themselves. “There is 
no use mincigg the matter; slavery is neither 
more nor less than a matter of money—self in- 
terest. Then, let those who make money by it, 
whose interest it is, keep it up; and let those 
whose interest is otherwise, act accordingly. 

_ It is not necessary to advocate its abolition 
in order to act consistently with this view of 
our interests, but only to deny it legislative en- 
couragement, and imperceptibly and peaceably 
it will abolish itself in the course of time, and, 
as in the case of our Pan-handle counties, the 
process will be so mild, that it will not be no- 
ticed, ex¢ept in its result, and that will be no- 
ticed without regret. This is and has been the 
natural course of events in all the border coun- 
ties, and will be, to some extent, the case in 





THE NEW. YORK TIMES, 


AN INDEPENDENT, POLITICAL, LITERARY, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS NEWSPAPER. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY, 


THE NEW YORK TIMES isthe youngest of the daily 
newspapers of the city of New York, ‘The first number 
was issued on the 18th of September, 1851, so ‘hat it has 
only just completed the eighth year of its publication 
Bur it has already become one of the most widely known 
and most firmly estab ished daily journals of the United 
Staies lis circulation is quite as large as that of any 
other daily of its class in the city of New York, and in 
repu'ation for enterprise, «nergy. and reliability, it mey 
feirly challenge comparison with any other newspaper 
in the country. 

The Times is who!ly and entirely Independent in its 
discussion of all topies of public interest. It does not 
deny or doubt the importance or necessity of Pol tical 
Parties to the proper manage ment of public affairs, for all 
experience shows that in every Constitntional Govern- 
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ment party divi:ions ard party contentions are ess¢ntial 
| to the preservaton of public Jiberty, and to the vigorous 
and responsible conduct of the Admiuisirasion. Bui 
while it does not quarrel with pariy organizations, it de- 
clines to be their instrument. Party organs are suffi- 
ciently numerous and sufficiently influential already. 
| Every panty and every faction has its representatives and 
retained advocates in the newepaper press. The great 
mujority ofthe journals of the United States are directly 
connected with the party organizations of the country— 
fepresenting their prine ples, seeking the promotion of 
their ends, echoing their wi hes, publishing news aud 
speeches, with commen’s only in their interest—and being 
conducted and managed merely as agents for the accom- 
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HIS Institution, located at Mt. Union, Stark county, 
O iio, (two miles from Altlianee, where the Cleve- 
land and Piltsburghj¢rosses the Pittsburgh, Fo t-Way ne, 
and Chicago Railrosd,) is now chartered with. Univer- 
sity Powers, exte. ded alike to both sexes; has appara- 
tus, Chemical, th tosophical, Astronomical, Physiolosi- 
cal, Geolovical, Surveying,’ Civil, Eugineering, &c., 
worth #2350. Board in private. families at $2.00 per 
week ; funiishéd rooms to accommodate 200 students uc 
boars themselves or in clubs, can be rented reasonably. 
Thege rooms (furnished when desired with beds, uten- 
rile, &c. ) are constructed for two persons, haye separate 
entrances, and those (orladies are convenient to private 
famijies Cost of club or self boarding from 75 cexts to 
$l per week. 
TUITION FROM $125 TO $5.00 
PER QUARTER, A 
for any branches in the Classical, Scientific, or Teathers’ 
_ courses, Music on tte Piano or Melodeon, 
Painting, Drawing, the French, German, or Hebrew Lan- 
guages, ate taught by experienced teachers at reasona- 
ble rates 
Of the students instrac‘ed the preceding eight years 


in the 
NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 


2,530 taught school successfully lasi year; of those in at- 
tendance Jast year, 306 lad taught school. While 
thorough mestal discipline and knowledge of science 
are foremost, special and sysiematic instruction is given 
upon the Theory and Practice of Teaching. The de 
mand for triined teachers is increas g. ‘Ihe College 
Building contains rooms for jeciu es. recitations, library, 
laberatory, and the literary societies. ‘The Faculty con- 
sists of seven experienced teachers. The regulations 
are based upon the prinviples of Curi-tianty, tree fom 
sectarianism. The sessions begin on the 


Second Tuesdays of Ma:ch, Angus‘, & Fovember, 


of each year; commencement exercises at the close of 
the spring session. ‘Téxt books can be had at Mount 
Union, a healthy and retired villege, free from intoxica 
lg drinks aad other vices +o common to larger towns 
and public thoroughfares. 

For other information or catalogue ad ress 


O. N. HARTSHORN, President. 


January 26th, 1¢60 6s3 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


PREPARE FOR 1HE GREAT POLITICAL CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1860. 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 
NOW 1S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


T= Tribuue, néW more than eighteen years old, and 

having overa quarter of a million subscribers, or 
constant purchasers. diffused through every State and 
Territory of cur Union, will continue in es ence what i 
has heen, the earnest champion of Libery, Progress, aid 
of whatever will conduce to our nator al growth in Vir- 
tue. Industry. Knowledge, and Prosp: rity. : 

The New York Duily Tribune is primed on a large im 
perial sheet, and publisied every morning aid eve ning, 
Sundays excepted. It contains tditorials on the topics 
of the mcs, employing a lerge corps of the best newsea- 
per writers of the day; § omestic avd Foreign Corres- 
pondence, Proceedings of Congress, Reports of Lectuses, 
city News; Catle, tHor-e, and Pro-uce Markets; Re- 
views of Books, Literary Intelligence, Papers on Mechan- 
ies and the Acts,Cookery,&e. We strive to make we 
Teibune a newspaper to meet the wants of the publie—its 
Telegre puic news slone costing over $15,000 per annum 

Terms.—-The Daily Pribuve is mailed to subserbers at 
$6 per anuuim, in advance ; $3 for six months. 

The New York Semi-Weetly Tribune is published 
every Tuesday aud Friday, and contains all the Editorials 
of the Daily, with the Cattie, Horse, and General Mar- 
kets, réliab'y reported, expressly for the ‘Tribune ; Notices 
of New Juveitione, Foreign and Domestic Correspond- 
evee, Articles on Cookery; and daring the sessions of 
Congress it contains a summary of Co pressional doings, 
with the more important speeches. We snail, as nereio- 
fore, make the Send Weeksy Tribune a Literary as well 
asa Puliics! newspaper, and we are determined, shat it 
shallrem in in the f.cnt rank of family papers, 

Terms, 
One copy, one year - - $3] Five copies. 1 year - #11.25 
‘Two copies, one year- 5| Teneop’s, one address 20 00 

Any person sei.ding usa Club of ‘'wenty or more wil! 
be entitled ‘0 an exga copy. For a Club of torty, we 
wil! send the Daily ftibune one year. 

The New York Weekly Tribune, a large eight-page 
paper fer the country, is publisued every Saturday, and 
contains Edijorals ou the ioperiant topics of the times, 
the news of the week, interesting correspondence trom 
ali pac s oj the world, ihe New York Caule. Horse, and 
Produce markets, iuleresiing uid rehabie Pelinical, Me- 
chanical, and Agricu'tural ariicies, &e. 

We shall, during thia year, xs hither o, constan ly labor 
to improve the qeali y of the insiiuelive entertainment 
affor ed by the Weekly Trivunc, which, we intend, shal! 
cortinue to be the best Family Weekly Newspaper pab- 
lished in the world. We consi''er the Oaitie Market Re- 
ports alone tichly worth to caule raisers year's sub- 
scription price, 





TERMS. 

One copy. one year - - $2] Five copies, one year - - #8 
Three copies, ene year 5) ‘en copics,one year - | 12 
Tweuty copies, to one address, at the rate ot onedolla 
per anunm, $20. Twenty copics, to address of cach sul 

scriber, #24 

Any person sending uz a Club of Pwenty or more wil! 
be entitled to anextra copy, For a Club of Forty we 
will rend the Semi-Weekly ‘Pribune; for a Club ot One 
Mundred the Daily Triune will be sent gratis. 

Subscrpiions may commence atany ume. Terms al- 
wayseash in advance. When @ draitcan be proeure t, 
itis much safer than to iémit bank bills. All letters to 
be addressed to 

HORACE GREELEY & CO., 


676 Triune Buildings, New York. 





LEONARD SCOTT & CO'S 
REPRINT OF 


THE BRITISH REVIEWS 
BLACKWOO0D'S MAGAZINE, 


RONARP SCOTT & OO., New York, comtinoe to 
L4 publigh the following lending British Periodicals 
viz: 
1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
2. ‘The Edinburgh Review, (Whig) 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Wesuminster Review, (Liberal.) 
5. Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 


eal parties of Great Britain— Whig, Tory, and Radiexu!- 

bat politics forms only one feature of their character, As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera 
ture, Morality, and ‘Religion, they stand, as they eve: 
have stcod, unrivalled in the world of leners, being eon 
sidered indispensable to the scholar and the professiona 
man, while to the iutelligent readet of every class they 
farnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cur 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than car 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the Briti:h 
publishers gives additional value to these Reprints, ina: 
much as they can now be placed, in the handé of spb. 
scribers about as soon as the original editions. 


TERMS. 
For any one ‘ofthe four Reviews, per annum - 
“ 


>) 

Por.any two ofthe four Reviews, |. tie 8 
For three ofthe four Reviews  “ Ratnth 
‘For alffour ofthe Reviews, “"  “ > 
« Blaekwood's ine, - “ di wii ig 

» For Blackwood and one Review, rr | 
cor Sock word and two Reviews, er | 

, ack and three Heviews, “ 2a 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, - 16 


Rapmeunnne he made in ali cases in advance.. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received ai par. 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cént. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one .or more of the above works,. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to ‘one ‘adirets for $9; fout copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and so en, ° 


POSTAGE, 

In all the prineipal cities and towns, these work 
be “delivered, FREE. OF. POSTAGE. When sont | 7 
mail, the Postage to any part of the Ai States will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for Blac wood,” and but 
foureen-eents uw year for cach of thé Reviews. , 

N.B. The price in Great Britain fthe five Periodicals 
above named ig $31 per annum, ‘ey 

.,,, OUR REPRINTS. versus ECLECTICS, &e, 


we have for many years been payi than 
“gsttte annally t6 the ‘Beltish Publishers ee the meter 
farnished ‘in | Periodicals, thas virtually becoming 
-copariners with them in the Beofisiof she Reprints, we 
trust the publie will consider ia bestowing their pa- 
‘tronage, and givé us the preference over Eclectic and 0 er 
Thiah pec aat-91 9 likaralie teem oor een eee 
: ; mx uberaily trom our wor! ' 
nothing either to the Foreign Publichert or i as foe 
same. As to cheapness, nobody can complain of paying 
$10.2 year for the four leading i ati 
Black wood’s Magazine H by taking these works en- 
tire, stibsctibers are not obliged to he guided by others in 
the rhaice of the articles tiey may desite to read, Mote- 
over, taking into consideration style in whieh our 
Reprints are pablished, and their acknowledged fidelity 
to the original editions, and also the advantage ‘of’ an 
atthe ak fn ch yr hry Pear 
of the competing 
tions to which We fate alludes, wig? plier 
‘Remittances for any of the #bove publications should 
always be addressed, post paid, to. the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO, - 





iv oe 


the ivterior of the State.—Wellsburg ( Va.) 
Herald. 
MOUNT UNION COLLEGE 


These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi |’ 


4 @) 4: Strangers; who fntend keeping héure Were curing 


I ntof party parpos¢s. They have, therefore, no 
higher authori'y and no stronger claim to coufidence and 
respect than the parties they represent. As a general 
thing they are read mainly by that portion of the public 
who concur with them in opinion; and, as their state 

ments.are always more or less colored by theirsentimenis 
and wishes, they commard very little attention, avd still 
less icfluence, beyond the immediate circle of their own 
partisans. 

The Times asserts for Journalism a higher function 
than this, Instead of consenting to be simply the re- 
tained advceate of any political party, it claims the 
right to judge, fairly and dispassionately, al? purties—ap- 


to the promotion of the pub i good, and condemning and 
denouncing everything iu all of them which involves 
detriment or disaster to the country atlarge. 

Its first great a'm is to become a Reliable Newspaper— 
reporiiug promptly and fairly everyt’ ing of public inter 
est concerning all parties and all public men, neither 
dust oriing nor exaggerating facts for the benefit or the in- 
jury of any, but rendering equal and exact justice to all 
alike. I:does not profess neutrality upon any political 
issue, still less indifference to any great political move- 
ment; but while i, will discuss everything connected with 
publie affairs, with perfect freedom and with whatever 
ability it can command, it will do this, not in the interest, 
for the benefit, or under the control of any public man, or 
ofany Politiéal Party, but solely in the interest of Truth 
and Justice, and for the promotiou of the welfare of the 
who'e country. While upon all topics its tone will be 
firm, vigorous, and entirely independentyit will deal in 
argumen(trather than invective. in the language of per- 
suasion rather than menace, and will strive to allay, by 
all fair dnd jast appeals, rather than to increase by in- 
flammatory counsels, the sectional agitation which dis- 
turbs the peace and threatens the welfare of the Federal 
Unibdn. It will insist always upon a faithful adherence to 
the Constitution, respect for the Judicial autho: ities of the 
nation, and a strict compliance with the duties and obli- 
gations which devolve upon the citizens of a common 
country. Upon the subject of 8'avery, while it will never 
seek occasion for thrusting itupen public avention, it wil! 
not shrink from its discussion Whenever it shall be 
brought prominertly before the country, and made the 
theme of public controversy ; but it will treat it as a local 
institution, the ereature of local law, and ; ubject to the 
exclusive supervision and control of the communities in 
which itexists. The Times will resist every atiempt, and 
willdenounce every proposition, to wage war upon it 
from without, orto excile the fears, wound the prude and 
arouse the resentments of those States which may be dis- 
posed or obliged to permit its continued exisience. But 
it will also oppose every endeavor to extend it into re- 
gions now free from its inflaence, to reapen the Slave 
Trade with Africa, to impese the laws and the principles 
on which it resis upon other States and to exact forit an 
undue share of influence and of power in the Councils of 
the Confederacy. It will press upon all sections, upon 
the South and upen the North—the full discharge of all 
their duties under the Constitution, and will rebuke and 
resist every att-mpt on the part of ullraista, in either gec- 
tion, to gromote ‘heir own views and objects at the ex- 
pense of justice and the public good. 

The Times will discuss all topics of general interest, in 
every departinent of public action, and always in the in- 
terest of Order, thy Public Peace and the general pros- 
perity of the community. lis influence will be uniformly 
conservative, witheut neglecting any just and safe means 
of social or political Progress. Jt will seek to promote 
the publie welfare by urging the claims of Education, 
Morality, and Religion, upon ‘he masses of he people, 
and in all its discussions it will endeavor constantly to be 
guided and controiled by the spirit of Moderation, Patri- 
otism, and Common Sense. [i seeks the confidence aud 
respect of reflecting men of all pariies, but makes no ap- 
peal to those with whom party success is the first motive 
of action, and the peace and welfare of the country the 
last. 

In its Correspondence, both Foreign and Domestic, the 
Tones will not be inferior 10 any other American Journal 
Its Reports of Congressional ard Legislative proceedings, 
of Financia!, Commercial, aud General Latelligence, of 
importan: Legal aad Criminal Trials, and of whaiever 
may have s,)ecial interest for the great body of the eom- 
munity, will be full, prc mpt, and reliable. 

The price of the New York Times, (Duily,) by maii, Six 
Dollars a year. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES 
is issued on the morning of every Tuesday and Friday, 
and contains, in addition to the bulk of in elligence given 
in the daily paper, a Literary Department, embracing 
standard novels and tales, and miscetlaneous s Jections 
of the highest interest. he Agticultural Department is 
compiled from a variety of sources, many of them inac- 
cessible to the American reader. Price. Three Dollars a 
year. Two copies to one address, Five Do'la:s. 
THE WEEKLY TIMES, 

appearing every Saturday morning, embraces a compre- 
hensive digest of the news of the preceding week, with 
atiractive Literary features. It will aleo continue to fur- 
nish its, valuhble information to the Farmer and Gar- 
dener, a department which has become highly popular. 
Price Two Dollars a year. Three co, ics to one addre. s, 
Five Lollars Five copies to one acdress, Kight Dollars. 
Ten copies to one address, Ten Do!lars Any person 
sending us a Club of .wenty or more, will be enti led to 
an extra copy. 

Terms of all our issues—Cash invariably in advance 

Specimen numbers forwarded upon application. 

As an Advertising Medium the Zimes has ciaims to at 
tention, from the extent and character of its circulation, 
fully equel to those of any other journal in the country. 

Allleters to be addres-ed to the “* New York ‘Times,’ 
New York city. 673 


C, H. BRAINARD, 
PRINT PUBLISHER, 


322 Washington street, Boston, 





publishes the portraits of Charles Sumner, Theodore 
Pa ker, Salmon P. Chase, William A. Seward, Gamalie! 
Bailey. Ralph Waldo Emerson, N. P) Banks, John P 
Hale, Henry W.. Longfeliow, and John Sherman. Price 
One Dollar. Sent by mail, free of portage, to any part of 
the Uni ed States; on receipt of the price. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


a li hographic portrait, of the size and style of the above 
o 


CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN, 


the Hero of Harper's Ferry: Pricé One Dollar. 
This portrait ix copied from’ the last photograph for 
which Captai., Brown ever eat, and is ihe moat accurate 
Nase a of pin “vat taken, A liberal portion, of the 
8 ari-ing ftom the sale of this portrait will b 
to hie family, Address ie ie ee 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 


322 Washington street, Moston. 





HELPER’S IMPENDENG ORISIS. 


A LIVE BOOK. 
61,000 COPIES HAVE BREN SOLD. 
NOW 1S THE ‘TIME? 
This is the work thatis creating so much excitement 
IN CONGRESS! 
Large 12mo. vol , 420 pages, cloth. Paice $1, 
Ocwvo edition, paper covers, SU cents: 
For sale by Booksellers and News Ayents eve-ywhere. 
ACTIVE AGENTS. WANTED 
to sell these Works thé ¢ nitty through. © Terme Jiberal 
Single copies sénutto‘any madrees, post paid, on reccipt 


ofprice. Address . ' 
B, BUBDICK, Pablisher, 


A. 
’ 0.145 Nassau si., New York. 
TWO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE SICK 
OR. WELL, 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, 
read, and approved. 

ist, SIX LECTURES on the ¢auses, prevention, and 

; cure of Lung wpreay and Skin diseases, Rieumatiem, 
and Male and Femsle compiaimts. On the mode of. Pre- 

serving Health to One Hundred yeasts. 30 pager, 21 

| @ngravings.* | Price fifiy ecnts, in silver or post office 

stamps. - ! , 

'Qd> A’ work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels; aud Kidneye; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, ana Dyspepsia j. why -we grow old; and 
What causes diseare. 131 pages, 6 engravings, Price 
‘B-eents. Say whieh book you wish, giving namie, state 
county, town, end post office. Address 4 ? 








* Dr. 8. 8. FLECH, 
ae ; 714 Broadway, New York. 
TO SENATORS, MEMBERS OF CON. 
"GRESS, AND’ STRANGERS 
‘ E. E.. WHITE, & C0., 
No. 63 Louisi 


. 63 Louisiana avenue; between Sixth ‘and Seventh 
streets, and opposite the Bank of Washington. beg | 
to'eall the Wloutiog or etak of oo of —— 


the on f ipination it Wnie took - choice 
: aro foceries, Teas, Winer, Liquors. 

and & it warrant to aoa aadaciions 

them in any part of the city free et bwtee tharge’ #65 


vine 








Gof iti Mo S4Goldatrect, New York 
IMPENDING CRISIS. 
6 peep entitled “ The Impending Orisis 
i _ Of the South : 7 ra hegainy nat baie ghee maple 
Ave , 
Preetichel Picador U/Ts0d: und which 18 sttonely tecom, 
mended by the best ne enya horities, 
Fp Seed prensa Pie a1. nt “4 
‘mail; free of postage: for the price) ‘Address 
jou tatied bad MEO, . LIGHT, ‘al é 
ai 11 Boston, Offies Nationed Ere, 12. Tremont st., Boston... 


Jd. BIGELOW 


PROCURES PATENTS, 


i 





proving and aiding whatever in any of them may tend | 


evariety of Thtoat aud Lung Complaint, that itis enn. 


ithe best itever has been, and thatit may be © 


——ey 
XIV, 

NK BOOK 
Was the lower’ 


liam Blanchered, of this city, he is enabled to we) Wil. 
‘Oty Pe 


OUR MUSICAL FRIEND 


& companion for 







5 com ion: On « 
- eommission on- each 


or in the case of C 
‘Pale of five ef 


son making it u 








row Fianist, | Show's procure this weekiy i of ten, at $15 
4 SUNBCT, ablieaty , 1 
Kvery Teacher, Piano Forte Mugen tt sage, a Cal teas: be 
Every Pupil, ing but Tin CR Coste may be made to it, on 
Every Amateur, number, and pronoa Sa 
By the entire press of the cou: ITY, to Le need = 
‘ > he , . 
‘ The best and cheapest work: of the kind in 4 
came eto Hh MCA SHIN 
Twelve full-sized pages of ¥ yr : 
Music tor ‘Yen Cents. Yearly, 85; Halt Piano Pune . —_—__— 
Quarterly, $1.25. ; H Year'y, $3.50: ysl 3 
Sulbseri e to “Our Musical Friend.” Ni 


Ve Music eng 


ICANT. Cost: ay 


for your emire family at an insignit 

want music for the Flute, Violin, Cornet c 

cordeon, &c., subseribe to the = 
SOLO MELODIST, 

containing twelve pages. costing only 

ber; Yearly, $2.60; thalf y: arly, Bi. 

All the back nusbers at ten ce 1 r 


erionet, Ac 


Ten Cents a num 
) 


0. @. ALEXANDER, 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, 
Being awnre of the disadvantag 


the ofd system of procuring Patents, | have, fo : 
three years, adopted a plan of dom » fOr the las 








2d. For all cases rej-eted in the he 
my terms for procuring a Patent ar 

dil. TD have $30 for taking out re-is-uee 

better claims on Poten's already ob:aipe, 
| Patents warranted in 30 days, it 1 
exvept in delays over which | have no ¢ Ontre 

Particular attention paid to rejected as 
curing Perelgn Vatents. . 

‘The Government fee is $90, and shoald acco 
pope's. 

Give me a trial, 

Please read end circulate 

Refer througi your mem ers to— 
| Hon F.P. Blair, jun. M.¢ 

Hon. William H. English, MC, 








> Office, 4% 
| Washington, D. + 
tst C M. ALEXANDER, Patent Attorney 


L. JAY 8. TURNEY, 


(And S'ate’s Attorney for Twelfth Judicial Circa 4) 


Fairfield, Wayne county, Lllinois, 


and in the Supreir 
pes 


and Fedc rai ecuris of Ulinois 


EDITOR OF “© THE NATIONAL FRA” 
SPLENDID LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 0 


A 





| BRAINARD, No.7 ‘Tremont Row, Boston 

| Price Oue Dollar; on receipt of whieh sum, it will } 
sent, free of postave, to any part of the United Star 
of the print 19 by 24 inches, 


and John P. | 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
A splendid portran of 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


By D'Avignon, from an original dacuerreotype, 


pears in wis best and truest aspect.”"—Adas and Be 
Address 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 


> Tromte nt Row, Boston 


655 





AYER’S AGUE CURE, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 


Chill Fever, Damb Ague, Periodical Headache, or Bi 
lious Headache, and Billious Fevers, indeed for th 
whole class of Diseases originating in 
ment, caused by the Maiana of Miasmatie Countries 











a perfeet certanty that will eradicate the disease, a 
with nssuranes 
from its vee in ANY quanuty 


viole 
this baleful distemper. This Cure” ¢ ‘ 
poison of Fever and Ague (row the s 
the development of the disers: 
proac hh ot ite PremMunilory symplartts ft is not et 
best remedy ever yet discovered tor this 


plaints, but sleo the cheapest. The laree qu 
supply fora dolinr beings it wi hin the 

boy ; and in billious districts, where |} 
prevatis, every body shew Cb aed & 

for cure aid protection. bis hopedth 

it within the reach of ali ‘ 








great superiority of thi 






















themselves of the protection this remedy affords 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


tion can rarely withevnd or evade thom. 
trating properties senrch, and clea 
every portion ofthe human orgaiis 
cased action, and restoring ite heathy nid 

ronsequence of these properties, tie invalid who is bowe 
down with pain or pliyeical debility is exionished to fin 


ple and inviting 

Not only do they cure the every-day 
everybody, but also many formidable 
diseases. The agent below named is pleased to fucs 
gratis my American Almanac, ccntaining ¢ 
their cures anid ditections for their use in 
complaints: Costiveness, Hearthurn, 


complaints 6 
nnd cangerou 


Jaundice, and other kindred complaints 
low state of the body or obstruction of ti 
are an excellent alterative for the renovat 
and the restoration of tone and strength to the sysiem ae 
bilitated by disease. 







Sold by all dealeesin medicine everywhere 6 


AYER’S SABPAPARILLA 


to produce the most effectual alierative t 


Strumous complaints, and that one wh ° 
nlish their cure muat prove of immense service © 
reed class of our afllicied fellow-ciuzens How 
pletely this compound will do it has veen 
periment on many of the worst enses to be 
following complaints : 
Scrofela and Scrofulous 
Eruptive Diseases, Ulcers, Vimples, 
Salt Rheum, Seald Head, Syphilis and h 
tions, Mereurial Disease, Dropsy, Neuralgia oF 


Blotches, ‘Tumo! 


sipelas, Rose or St. Anthony’s Fire, and tne ’ 
slosh of comp!aints arjsing from Impurity of the Blot. 
This compound will be found 2. great promote rol whit 
when taken in the spring, to exjrel the foul humors W n 
fester in the blood at that seacou of the year oy a 
timely expulsion of them, many rankling disorder 
nipped in the bud, Multitudes can, by Wie ee of fou! 
remedy, spare themselves from the endurance & 
eruptions aud uleerous sorer, through wiuch the *Y 
will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if nols 


wan ab 
this through the natural channels of the body by an @ 


pabulum of life disordered, there can be no lasut ge iat 
Sooner of later, something must go wrong, and the 8 
machinery of iife is disordere: oroverthrowD. of 
Sarsaparilia has, arid deserves much, the repula, 
acecomp ishing these, ends. But the world be 
egregiously deceived by preparations of i\, pal ol 
eause the drug alone has not ali the virtuc that 8° 
for it, but more because many preparations, presen ihe 
tobe sosssuuatie extract: of it, oomein but little 
virtue of Sarsaparilia, or any tung else. - 
During late fears the pebiie have been misled ve 

retending to give a quart of Extract (© iy 
parilla for one duljar. Most of these have bee? | 
upon the sick, for they not only contain ltt Ae 
arsapariila, bat often no curative proper'ies Wh 
ence, ditter and painful disappointinent has i 
the use of the various exiracis of Sarsapariile Oe 
flood. the market, until the name iise!f is Jusvy ry heat 
and has beeoine synonymons with imposition oh 
Still we call wis compond Sarsaparilla, and 1 A 
supply such & remedy as shal! rescue the nme ee we 
loa of ob uy which resis upon it, And we Wi 
have ground for believing it has virtues whit sed 
sealetibte by the ordinary run Of the diseases 1! i init 
tocure, in order to secure their complete OM yay 
from the system, the remedy should be judicious 
directions on the bottle. 

Prepared by 

DR. J, C, AYER & CO, 


Lowell, Massachusetts, 
Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


has won for iteelf such a renown for the cure o 


to 


relf 


unnecersary for us to recount the evidence of its - is 
wherever it has beén employed. As it has long" jy 
consiant use thro wt this section, we nec aa 
more than assure the pcople its quaiity 1s sled on 
: ; ; d do 

thei othet sll ghee ever been foun a4 


* Prepared by 2. C. Ayer & Co, Lows! et 





id by. all Deuggists and dealers i" oy 
Agr ae 


ev 


.” or order it ¢ 
the nearest news dealer, and you wiil ha order it from 
; ugh 
ind if you 


sto the Inyentor of 


nds of othe 0 

te 1 other Agents, 

» And procuri 

; ng 

ithe cas is patentable, 
| 

8, And to pro. 


Mpauy the 


) Seveuth sireet, between D aud F 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


PORTRAIT OF DR. BAILEY, 


DR. BAILEY, drawn by D'Avignon, from anor 
nal phoiograph by MeClees, is just published by CU 


Unitorm with ine above, and furnished on the same 
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